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PROF. JULIUS 

T is not often that a teacher or a clergy- 
man is nominated for office by a politi- 

cal party in the United States, especially 
when there has been no solicitation on his 
part for such distinction. The case, there- 
fore, of Prof. Seelye, of Amherst College, is 





H. SEELYE, M.C. 


an exceptional one. Amid the confusion 
and conflict of partisanship which charac- 
terized the Congressional campaign of last 
autumn it was not to be expected that a 
gentleman, however high his capabilities, 
who had hitherto stood aloof from politic- 
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ians, would snatch the palm of victory at 
the polls. Yet it was demonstrated in that 
New England district that real talent, fine 
culture, and high moral worth. will com- 
mand the respect and confidence of men, 
and triumph over party scheming and 
chicane. 

The gentleman whom Hampshire Co., 
Mass., has to represent her in the Congress 
of the nation was born in 1824, and educated 
in the schools of New England, at that time 
the best in the country. With the minis- 
try in view he entered college in 1845, and 
was graduated in 1849. After a course of 
study preparatory to assuming the duties 
and responsibilities of the clergyman, he 
visited Europe, where he derived much 
pleasure and instruction during the course 
of a brief season of travel. Returning to 
America, he accepted the pastorate of the 
Reformed Dutch Church at Schenectady, in 
June, 1853. He remained in this relation 
several years, to the satisfaction of those 
In 1858 
he was invited to occupy the chair of moral 


who constituted his congregation. 


and mental science in Amherst College, 
and, this being in accordance with the bent 
of his mind, he accepted the position, not, 
however, entirely withdrawing from minis- 
terial avocations, as he is connected with 
the Congregational Church in the clerical 
capacity. 

In 1872 he was invited to visit India, at 
the instance of resident missionaries, and 
there performed a good deal of useful ser- 
vice in the cause of Christianity and mod- 
ern civilization by lecturing to the Brah- 
mins on social and religious subjects. 

Prof. Seelye’s portrait, as we give it, shows 
a well-developed mental organization. The 
intellect is logical, critical, sharp, clear, and 
ready—of that sort which responds to the 
demand of an occasion by furnishing the 
materials its owner would employ to point 





a moral or to demonstrate a proposition. 
The sense of Individuality is well indicated. 
He is not an imitator, not disposed to fol- 
low in the track of others. As a student 
and as an instructor he has his own ways, 
and avoids the monotony of repetitions by 
the introduction of much variety in his 
phraseology and illustrations. He is earnest 
and positive in the expression of opinion 
and in the performance of duty ; has little 
sympathy for those who hesitate and vacil- 
late in their life’s work. 

His religious sentiments are well marked 
in the brain development, and color his 
thought in its different phases. Few men 
attach more significance to the term “ mor- 
al responsibility ” than he, and few are dis- 
posed to hold themselves to a severer rule 
of accountability. Yet he is by no means 
wanting in sympathy toward the unfortu- 
nate and suffering; it is the willful, stub- 
born doer of wrong he would punish, not 
the sorrowful and repentant. He is sociable, 
believes in home and the duties of home; 
looks upon the elevation and harmonious 
organization of society as one of the chief 
objects of civilization ; that there can be no 
substantial progress without a well-ordered 
civil régime. He is a calm, well-poised 
man, and not likely to be moved in his 
convictions of truth and duty by specious 
argument or the pretences of influence. 

With regard to his election to Congress, 
a word or two should be added. - In his case 
it may be said that the office sought the 
And this 
should be the case in every instance. In- 


man, and not the man the office. 


deed, if we would perpetuate our demo- 
cratic republican institutions it must be so. 
No self-appointed usurper, no ambitious 
self-seeker, should be permitted to hold 
office, even as a pound-master, in this coun- 
try. Good, honest, intelligent, temperate, 


and religious men should be chosen for ald 
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Let the 
incompetent and the vicious become quali- 
fied and reformed if they would be eligible 
It is said that 
the women of his district had much to do 
—indirectly—with securing the nomination 
While he 
may not be a woman’s advocute, in the gen- 


places of trust and preferment. 


in the line of promotion. 


and election of Prof. Seelye. 


eral acceptation of that term now-a-days, 
yet we doubt not that woman has a staunch 
friend in him. 

In his recent work on “Christian Mis- 
sions,” Professor Seelye discusses the essen- 
tials to thorough work in evangelizing hea- 
then and savage peoples, and does so with 
striking clearness and force. We append 
an extract which is a model of excellent 
writing and good philosophy. 

“No wise man will deny intellectual cul- 
ture. Only ignorance despises knowledge. 
But the knowledge which is not inspired 
by virtue can give no inspiration to virtue. 
Unless it strikes its roots in a soil already 
pure, its blossoms and fruits will be only 
corrupt and corrupting. A godless edu- 
cation is not an object of wise desire for 
any people. It has no power to purify, and 
It does not draw out 
the roots of evil, but rather strikes them 


thus no salvation. 
deeper into the soul. It may deck the evil 
in a garb of beauty and weave for it gar- 
lands of song; but it is evil none the less, 
and by making its manifestations more at- 
tractive it only enables it, like Satan when 
robed in his garments of light, the more ef- 
fectually to deceive. 

“But it is said that we can reach the trou- 


ble by giving instruction in morality. The 
attempt has often been made. 
ment in its behalf is plausible; men are 
immoral, therefore teach them morality. 
Set before them their duty and make this 
8 clear that it can not be mistaken, and 
then the weight of obligation will be so 


The argu- 





strong that it must be obeyed. But no 
man does his duty simply because he knows 
what his duty is. Unless he loves it, no 
clearness of knowledge will ever induce his 
obedience. Men are not, and certainly it 
is true in general that they never have been, 
raised from vice to virtue, from sin to holi- 
ness, from moral sickness to moral health 
by morality alone. No matter how pure 
it may be, no preaching of morality has ever 
sunk deep into society, or shown itself able 
to have any wide control over the conduct 
of men. It has never shown itself able to 
mold society internally and from the cen- 
ter. You can not make a man virtuous 
simply by teaching him virtue. You can 
not be certain that a child will practice the 
Ten Commandments simply because he has 
learned them by heart. The teaching is, 
of course, well; is not only important, but 
indispensable. How can men be led to do 
their duty unless they are first led to know 
it? How shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? But notwith- 
standing this, all the knowledge which 
men obtain of the Divine commands and 
their duty, never has been sufficient to lead 
them to a true obedience. No theory of 
human nature is deep and thorough which 
does not recognize the actual foundation 
for the fact, and no observation of human 
conduct is wide or penetrating which has 
not seen its frequent exhibitions. 

“ But can political and social changes do 
the work? Shall we preach republicanism 
and go with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the doctrine of social equality 
to the nation in darkness? Alas! unless 
there be a foundation laid in the purified 
and prepared character of a people, we 
could only build the republic upon the 
sands to fall with the first flood, bringing 
only ruin in its fall. Political and social 
institutions can not be made for any peo- 
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ple; they must grow out of the spirit and 
character and tendencies of the people by 
whom they are adopted. They are not 
orders which a nation wears, but a body 
into which a nation grows through the de- 
velopment of its national life. Political 
institutions, therefore, for savages who have 
no national life is impossible, and the at- 
tempt to change the political institutions 
of a people already having a national his- 
tory is idle unless we first change the life 
of the people themselves. Free institutions 
are possible wherever they are enjoyed, be- 
cause the people have become prepared for 
them by a long and thorough training—a 
training which sometimes shows itself in a 
slow growth of centuries. Freedom is first, 
and must be seen in a knowledge of law and 
a reverence for law, in self-control, and a ca- 
pacity for self-direction before free institu- 
tions can have either permanency or value. 





Free institutions which are the outgrowth 
and embodiment of freedom will both per- 
petuate and increase the freedom from 
which they spring; but when we attempt 
to carry them over to a people not yet free, 
the immediate result is not liberty, but only 
license. The government we had sought 
to establish becomes anarchy, and the 
anarchy in its turn gives place to despot- 
ism. 

“Social evil has its source, not in so- 
ciety, but in the individual heart, and can 
not be remedied by any social changes, but 
only as the individual heart is reached and 
renovated. The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness; and however perfectly we may 
seek to furnish a society with institutions, 
if we have done nothing more than this it 
is only surface-work. We have painted or 
plastered over the ulcer to make it look as 
though it were healed, but it is not healed.” 


——_~99¢——_—_——_. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


IFE is a splendid possibility. It is 

full of anticipated triumphs, and 
stretches away over many a field of 
imagined glory. It brightens to the 
fancy as the widening lines of the 
morning light, or deepens to the ro- 
seate hues which flood the summer sky 
in the golden splendor of the dying day. 
It rolls up the misty curtain of doubt 
and reveals to the enraptured eye the 
ineffable beauty of a land where the 
breath of a thousand roses scents the 
air, and where every sound is a voice 
of melody which tells us this must be a 
very garden of delights. The silence 
of the holy night is only broken by the 
murmuring waters as they glide peace- 
fully on to the sea, or the sound of the 


“* lonely bird 
Which sadly sings, 

Brooding upon its nest unheard, 
With folded wings ;”’ 





and through all the golden day, no 
sound of labor ever comes to grate 
upon the ear with harsh, discordant 
note, but everywhere the “ sunny-footed 
hours” keep time to the dance, with 
song and wine, as merrily the time 
goes by. To the dreamer, this is life. 
Let the cold, gray sky of reality but 
break over him, and every colored vi- 
sion of his soul fadesaway. If we close 
our eyes on the material world, what 
picture-like conceptions arise in the 
world within! I turn my eyes inward, 
and what do I behold? Is it a spec- 
tral army riding on toward the be 
leagured city of: the past? Or are 
these phantoms but the dim vagaries 
of a morbid fancy? Are these beings 
clothed in the ghostly habiliments of 
the spint world? Are they the black 
shadows of death which sweep away 
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the long gathered dust of the tombs, or 
shall they robe themselves in the shin- 
ing garments of immortality ? 

Silent as the grim-visaged warriors 
of the olden time, this spectral army 
passes by. No martial strains arise 
upon the evening air to awaken their 
echoes along the peaceful valleys of 
this enchanted land. But grandly they 
pass me by, line after line, column after 
column, on, on, neither to the right nor 
the left, forever and forever onward. 
Shining through the mists which rise 
and swell like the rolling billows of the 
sea, I catch the gleam of their waving 
banners and see, thereon, these blazing 
characters inscribed, “Time and Op- 
portunity! They are thine. O let 
them not be lost !” 

At last! at last! the shadows melt 
away into the distance, the clouds fall 
apart, the celestial light breaking 
through reveals the splendors of the 
most glorious of all realities. The 
long, unwavering line of figures, ap- 
pearing to the fancy as a spectral army 
with banners, is naught but the well- 
drilled squadron of duties, occasions, 
and opportunities, as it goes marching 
down “the corridors of time.” 

But shall we hear no trumpet tones 
from this mighty host? Shall no cla- 
rion note sound forth as a warning to 
the millions who lie idly by in the 
flowery valleys which slope away from 
the highway of life ? 

Not so to the soul that never slum- 
bers. Not so to him who rises in the 
strength of his might, “ shakes from his 
locks the ashes of the grave,” and 
treads forth “into the glorious liberty 
of God.” Not so to him who, with 
ever-wakeful eye, with ever-listening 
ear waits in his armor to be called to 
the fray, and hearkens to the blast from 
the trumpet of his chief. Not so to 
him who struggles in the charnel-house 





of human misery, and bursts the bonds 
which bind his captive soul. Not so 
to him who tramps with giant tread on 
every idol of clay, and lifts his head 
proudly to the heavens in the con- 
scious freedom of his immortality? Oh, 
doubly guilty is he who hears not the 
bells of eternity, nor springs to ac- 
tion at their warning notes, nor sounds 
them forth to a slumbering world! 
Clear and thrilling and strong is their 
music, awaking every thought and en- 
ergy to life and action, thrilling every 
nerve and fiber of the frame, calling 
into being the slumbering germs of a 
nobler life, as with eternal voice they 
cry, “Ring out the dead! Ring out 
the dead!” No, not to the dead do 
these opportunities come—not to the 
dead, but the living. No call of duty, 
however great, shall find a responsive 
echo from the tomb. 

No occasion, however fair, shall ever 
awaken an eager desire in the slumber- 
ing tenants of the grave. But better, 
infinitely better, to crumble back “to 
the vile dust from whence we sprung,” 
than be living in this world of glorious 
possibilities, possessing a sluggish soul 
with no hope that is not sordid, no de- 
sire that is not groveling, no far, out- 
reaching ambition to claim as our own 
the splendid opportunities which await 
us on every hand! Shall we drift idly 
by in so frail a bark across the bright 
and peaceful waters, like a cloud upon 
the summer sky, lulled softly to sleep 
by the heavenly music of the siren’s 
voice as it comes, faintly at first, then 
clearer, till at last it rises to a great 
wave of melody and breaks over the 
enraptured soul whose golden oppor- 
tunity is forever and forever lost ? 

“Seize the day!” cries the poet. 
Yea, seize the day, the bright, auspi- 
cious day, for the night lingers not far 
behind. You cry “To-morrow!” Ah!— 
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** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 

I hear the rush of the years as they 
sweep past me, and the mighty roar of 
voices like a tempest at sea. They die 
away in the distance, grow fainter and 
fainter, then sink into a murmur and 
are gone. Only one sound is heard, 








clear and ringing as the horn of the 
hunter on the Alps, and this shall 
awaken the dormant soul to all its 
powers, stir it up from lethargy to ac- 
tion, fill it with a ceaseless yearning 
for the infinite treasures of the here- 
after, and bid it grasp the floating vis- 
ions of the fancy, and stamp upon 
them the royal seal of immortality. 
H. 8. L. 








epartment of J hnaogy 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurtheim, 





ANTIQUITIES OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 


F there be any subject more interesting 
to man than his own nature in its vari- 
ous relations to the past and the present, 
we have yet to be introduced to it. Indeed, 
with the advance of civilization increasing 
attention is given to anthropology by scien- 
tists and people at large. The develop- 
ments which have resulted from systematic 
exploration have in some instances revealed 
a condition of refinement and culture in 
long past ages which is amazing, and sug- 
gests a question of doubt with regard to 
the generally received view that the human 
race in its early stages was low in mentality ; 
in fact, partook of the character called sav- 
age. Nocountry, within the past half cen- 
tury, has more richly compensated research 
than America in the richness and variety of 
the remains of its ancient people, and yet 
but a few individuals have given their time 
to such labor. Mr. Squier and Mr. Davis 
were for a time almost alone in their efforts 
to reveal the secrets of the great mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley, while science is 
indebted to the former for much light upon 
the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans. 

For many years past Mr. Hubert H. Ban- 
croft has been engaged in the examination 
of the relics of the ancient tribes and peo- 
ple who inhabited the countries adjoining 
the Pacific Ocean, and the results of his 
studies, as embodied in his recent elaborate 





work, “‘ Native Races of the Pacific States,” 
are deeply interesting and _ instructive. 
Availing ourselves of the subject-matter of 
an outline of this work, which appeared 
not long since in the October number of 
the Overland Monthly,ewe can offer our 
readers little else in a single article of a 
more engaging nature. 

Scattered all along from Oregon to Chili, 


Fre. 1—GranrtE VasE From Mosquito Coast. 


and farther south, are the remains of ancient 
cities, towns, villages, and burial places. 
Proceeding from the Isthmus of Panama 
northward, Mr. Bancroft takes up the aborig- 
inal relics found in éach State, giving exten- 
sive and valuable notes on antiquarian ex- 
ploration, and bibliography. The relics, 
chiefly found in the region of Chiriqui, em- 
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brace rude bowlder carvings, columns with 
low relief inscriptions, and the huacas, or 
tombs. There are human remains, stone im- 
plements, weapons, earthen vessels, and va- 


is represented by our first illustration. In 
Nicuragua, ancient pottery is so abundant 
that in some places it is used by the natives 
for their household purposes. Over all the 




















Fie. 2—PLan oF Uxmat Paace. 


rious forms of pottery, but the tombs are 
specially famous for having yielded a great 
number of golden images. 

In Costa Rica the relics are of a similar 
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Nicaraguan graves stand mounds, or cairns 
of rough stones. These occasionally cover 
a large area, and some may have served as 
foundations to wooden temples. In one of 
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Fie. 3—Srrrent ScuLPprure aT Uxmat, 


nature, but less abundant. The Mosquito 
coast furnishes some excellent specimens of 
carving and pottery, a fine carved vase 
being particularly worthy of notice, which 


these a beautiful stone battle-axe was dis- 
covered. Rude figures are often found be- 
neath, or carved on cliffs and bowlders, 
many of which were probably intended as 
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records, but their meaning can not be ascer- 
tained. All traces of native temples are 
obliterated, though idols, or stone-stqtues 
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Fig. 4—Coran OBELISK—Sipe VIEW. 


In Honduras, there are walls and regular 
pyramidal structures formed for the most 
part of earth, and often faced with stone and 
divided into graded terraces. About Co- 
mayagua are many interesting groups; one 
at Tenampua covers a plateau a mile and a 
half long by half a mile wide, on the top of 
a bluff 1,600 feet high. An inclosure hay- 
ing double walls and five pyramids will 
convey an idea of the works in this strong- 
hold. Copan is the most famous ruin in 
Honduras, and one of the most remarkable 
upon the continent. The main structure 


—> 


» 


Fre. 5--Ococineo Ipon. 


of this long-ago abandoned city is a solid 
mass of huge stone 600 by 800 fect at the 
base, and 100 feet high, fronted by a per- 
pendicular wall on the river. At least 
twenty-six million cubic feet of stone must 
have been used in its building. Here there 
are many elaborately-sculptured obelisks, 
one of which is presented as a specimen of 
the productions of aboriginal Americans. 
These obelisks are from 11 to 13 feet high. 
Before each stands an altar, thus indicating 





are numerous. These are of different sizes | 
and forms, principally, however, approxi- 
mating the human shape. 


their original use as-idols. This sculpture 
was executed without the aid of iron or 
steel implements, and is, therefore, all the 


| more remarkable as exemplifying ancient 
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industry and skill. Copan must bereferred 
to the earliest period of American civiliza- 
tion, of which there are traces. 

Not far from these, but in Guatemala, 
there is a group of obelisks larger, but less 
elaborate than those of Copan. Most of 
the Guatemalan ruins, however, belong to 
a different class, and a more recent period, 
being remains of cities occupied at the time 
of the Spanish conquest by the nations of 
Quiche and Cakchiquel. The more promi- 
nent of these remains are those of Pati- 
namit and Utatlan, which were formerly 
capitals. Little remains to be seen besides 
irregular masses of fallen walls, scattered 
over the plateau. The copper medal found 
in this State has excited much discussion 
among antiquarians, who have failed to de- 


Fie. 6—AXE FROM NICARAGUA. 


cipher the meaning of its figures, but its 
authenticity, however, is doubtful. 

Yucatan contains more ruined cities than 
any other part of America. At least sixty 
have been described, some of them contain- 
ing really grand buildings. The material 
used is that of rough stones and mortar, 
faced with blocks of huge stone. The 
buildings stand on pyramidal terraces; are 
long and low, with flat roofs, usually divided 
into two parallel rows of rooms, The ac- 
companying diagram will render the method 
of construction clear to the reader. 


. fence. There is only a single case thus far 
discovered of a building having two sto- 





Only a | 
few of the cities are inclosed by walls, or | 
are located with any apparent view to de- | 


ries, one above the other ; the usual method 
being to build the stories successively on 
the receding terraces of the pyramid, the 
roof of one serving as a platform in front 


1 - 


of the next. Some of these buildings are 
so located as to inclose a square court. 
Among those of the usual type the longest 
is 322 feet, the widest 89 feet, and the 
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Fie. 8—Mosarc From Mrtia. 


highest 21 feet. The building at Chichen is 
a notable exception to the usual type, it 
being round in form, There are no doors, 
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windows, or means of ventilation to these 
old palaces and temples; and decorations on 
the interior are rare. A few hierogliphics 
occur, the figures being much the same as 
those at Copan, showing that the builders 
were of the same, ora kindred race. The 








Fie. 9—Oasacan TABLET. 


outside surfaces are usually divided mid- 
way by a projecting cornice, the space below 
being plain, while that above is covered 
with sculptures. This sculpture was wrought 
upon the faces of long rectangular blocks, 
apparently before they were fixed in the 
walls. They are much varied in design, 
und some exhibit a very high order of 
taste; only a drawing can give an idea of 
their artistic nature. The illustration shows 
part of a fagade of the Casa de Monjas, 
at Uxmal. All the fronts bear traces of 
having been originally painted in bright 
colors. Very few idols or altars have been 
found in Yucatan ; and the absence of pot- 
tery and implements is equally remarkable. 
None of the cities are the work of an ex- 
tinct race. A few date back to about the 
time of Christ, but the most of them were 


Fie. 10—Gotp Rives. 


built within the three or four centuries pre- 
ceding the time of the Spanish conquest. 
One of the most curious relics in the group 
was the Cara Gigantesca, about seven feet 
square, in the base of a pyramid at Izamal. 

Further westward, in Chiapas, stands 





Palenque, probably the most ancient Am- 
erican ruin. Its buildings, like those on 
the peninsula, are long, low, and narrow, 
standing on pyramidical bases, and built 
of huge stone. One of the finest and 
largest of its structures is that known as 











“the palace,” a restoration of which is ta- 
ken from a German artist, and so modified 
as to agree with the best authorities. The 
pyramidal base is 260 by 310 feet on the 
ground, and over 40 feet in height. The 
chief point of contrast of these buildings 


Fie. 12—Urn anp Coven. 


with those of Yucatan consists in their 
having stucco ornamentation instead of 
sculptured stone, on the outside. 

Here no weapons have been found, or 
idols or effigies, and pottery and imple- 
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ments are of very rare occurrence. The 
finest piece of work at Palenque, if oot in 
all aboriginal America, is the stucco tablet 
known as the Beau Relief, in one of the 
smaller temples. This city is evidently 
older than those of Yucatan, but was built 
hy a people of similar race. Next to Pal- 
enque, Ococingo is the most remarkable ruin 
in Chiaspas, having some claims to be the 
ancient Tollan, or capital of the Toltec na- 
tions before they left Central America. 
The illustration shows the characteristics 
of ore of the idols found there. North of 


the isthmus, in Oajaca, there are grand ruins 
in the form of pyramids, fortresses, and tem- 
ples; at Monte Alban there are structures 
whose galleries traverse large mounds at 


Fie. 13—CoLumns From TULA. 


their base, and their sides are lined with 
stones. “Mitla,” the “dwelling of the 
dead,” or “hell,” was the grandest ruin in 
the state. The temples here, like those of 
the South, are long and narrow, but unlike 
them their flat roofs were supported by large 
beams, which have now disappeared. Mas- 
sive stone pillars stand in the center of the 
widest rooms. The facades are divided 
by immense stone slabs into panels, each 
panel being filled with a different style of 
mosaic, 

Among the miscellaneous relics of Vera 
Cruz may be named the gigantic head,near- 
ly six feet high, with a negro cast of fea- 
- tures, This was dug out near Tuxtlan, 





Nearly the whole eastern slope of the Si- 
erra fronting the gulf coast is covered with 
traces of the former aboriginal occupants. 
Among the mountain streams of Barancas 


Fie. 14—Aztec Kxirs, 


are small plateaus guarded by fortifications 
of great strength, and covered with ruins 
of pyramids and tombs. Two of the most 


Fie, 15—Curr Llovsr, CoLorapo. 


famous monuments in Vera Cruz are those 
at Misantla and Papantla. At Tusapan is 
a pyramid bearing a temple on its summit, 
and also a very curious fountain cut from 
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the living rock, through which seems to 
have flown water for the supply of the city. 

On the central plateaus comprising Mex- 
ico, Puebla, Tescala, and Queretaro, the 
site of the successive Toltec, Chichimec, and 
Aztec empires, architectural remains are 
rare, but the smaller relics are most abun- 
dant. jThe bowlders in the region of 
Cuernavasca often have curious carvings, 
apparently serving as boundary marks. 
Those most remarkable relics, the calendar 
stone, sacrificial stone, and hideous idol, 
Teoyaomiqui, found in the city of Mexico, 
have been often described and sketched by 
antiquarian writers. The Mexican priests 
used to appear on certain festivals clad in 
the skin of a human victim. A stone 
statue thus clad was found in Tezcuco, the 


Fie. 16—San Francisco REvics. 


ancient rival of Mexico. Some of the 
smaller relics found in this state, and now 
preserved in various museums are note- 
worthy ; such, for instance, is the Chalce- 
dony knife with its handle of mosaic work, 
which was composed of small pieces of 
bright-colored stone and shell. We give 
this as a specimen of the delicacy of finish 
in which the aboriginal artisans excelled. 
In the northern states of Mexico abor- 
iginal remains consist mainly of carved 
crockery and rude implements, and are 
comparatively uninteresting. The temples 
at Quemada and Zacatecas are among the 





grandest old structures of America. Mr. 
Bancroft devotes considerable space to the 
antiquities of Arizona and New Mexico. 
These are numerous; the buildings are gen- 
erally constructed of adobe in the south 
region, and of stone in the north, and are 
sometimes of great size. In the Chaco 
and Chelly cafions there are some five or 
six hundred feet long. Black mounds of 
pottery, rude inscriptions, and remains of 
irrigating canals, and other traces of ancient 
industry are also found. Although very 
interesting, the: monuments of these regions 
have but little of the mysterious connected 
with them, notwithstanding the many spec- 
ulaticns of explorers. All these buildings 
and relics seem to be the work of the Pue- 
blo tribes, and point back to a time when 
the whole region was occupied by them. 
The remains farther southward bear not 
the slightest resemblance to those left by 
peoples now known to be extinct ; hence the 
theory that they were the works of the Az- 
tecs is wholly without foundation. In south- 
ern Colorado and Utah extensive remains 
have been unearthed by Messrs. Jackson and 
Ingersoll of the United States Geological 
and Geographical surveys, and they are of 
a character like those of New Mexico. The 
structures most noteworthy are those built 
on the rocky shelves in the sides of cajions 
hundreds of feet from the bottom, some be- 
ing accessible only by ropes or ladders. A 
view of one of these cliff houses is given. 
From California to Alaska there are few 
if any architectural remains which may be 
attributed to peoples other than the wild 
tribes found in possession of the country by 
the first explorers. These remains consist 
mainly of rude implements, dishes of stone, 
bone, or shell, and earthenware, scattered 
on the surface, or buried in the Indian 
graves, and rude paintings or etchings on 
rocks and cliffs. The mounds of California 
have furnished many relics which are 
scarcely remarkable for aught else than 
their position many feet below the surface, 
under several strata of lava and gravel, and 
often in connection with the bones of ex- 
tinct species of animals, A few groups and 
earthenware works exist in British Columbia 
similar to those in the Mississippi Valley. 
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A WORKINGMAN ON MONEY MONOPOLY. 
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That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
nheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





A WORKINGMAN ON 


} eyes a working-man, “I know how 

it is myself.” I know how soon 
the bottom of the flour-barrel is struck 
when labor is thrown out of employ- 
ment. My sympathy is, of necessity, 
lavished on the toilers, whose sweat, 
muscle, and skill have produced and 
piled up all the accumulated wealth 
of the world, too few of whom are 
sheltered or comforted by it. If all 
the accumulated wealth of this nation, 
as.shown by the census of 1870, were 
converted into cash, it would not board 
and clothe the population of 1870 for 
the short period of four years, allow- 
ing the very economical yearly expend- 
iture of only $250 for the support of 
each person. This is a startling asser- 
tion, but the census valuation of the 
United States in 1870 was only a little 
over thirty billions, while the popula- 
tion was a little over thirty-eight mil- 
lions. At $250 each for board and 
clothing, it would cost nine and a half 
billions a year to support the popula- 
tion, At this rate of consumption our 
national wealth would support the pop- 
ulation in idleness only three years and 
two months. The accumulated savings 
of the American people since the dis- 
covery of the continent will not per- 
mit the whole people to rest from pro- 
ductive labor more than three years 
and two months ! 

Unpalatable as it may be to us, work, 
work, work, is the condition of man- 
kind as a mass on earth... But there is 
always, of necessity, a large part of 
every population who can not work. 





MONEY MONOPOLY. 


There are the very old, the very young, 
the very sick, the blind, and the very 
lame. David A. Wells, late special 
Commissioner of Revenue, and others 
who have investigated this question, 
estimate that only a little more than 
one-fourth of the population are physi- 
cally fitted for productive labor. This 
one-fourth must support themselves 
and the other three-fourths. Every 
one who is withdrawn from this work- 
ing fourth and put into idleness or un- 
productive labor, which is practically 
the same thing, leaves the greater bur- 
den upon the shoulders of those who 
remain. The more we are split up into 
religious denominations the more men 
we must spare from the labor class to 
supply the “call” for preachers. The 
more we multiply offices, the more men 
we must spare from productive labor 
to fill them. The more we patronize 
cock fights, the more men we tempt to 
leave productive labor and to become 
proprietors of fighting cocks. The 
more we admire and patronize the 
“ prize ring,” the more we shall lose of — 
our best muscle from the ranks of pro- 
ductive industry in the persons of such 
as Morrissey,Kelly, McCool, and others. 
The more we drink of intoxicating 
liquor, the more men we must spare 
from useful labor to make it and sell 
it; and the more men we must detail 
as policemen to keep us in order while 
we are drinking it. The more money 
we have that must be obtained from 
bankers before we can use it, the more 
men we withdraw from the ranks of 
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productive labor to count money, keep 
bank-books, become bank attorneys, 
etc. The more our laws and our cus- 
toms afford opportunities for some to 
acquire wealth rapidly without earning 
it, or giving some useful equivalent for 
it, the more we lose from the ranks of 
useful industry, who are to be sup- 
ported by those who remain. 

It is only those who perform useful 
labor who feed, clothe, and shelter the 
world. In this class I would include 
all those whose work is indirectly pro- 
ductive, as, for instance, the teacher, 
and such professions as we do not our- 
selves create the necessity for, whose 
work makes the work of others more 
productive. But the working-man who 
is employed solely in grooming some 
gentleman’s fancy horses, while he may 
be very industrious and very tired at 
night, and the dozen or so of servant 
girls who are employed to wait upon 
some gambler’s worthless mistress, 
while they may dearly earn their pit- 
tance, perform a labor utterly unneces- 
sary, if not harmful, to society. 

I have mentioned some of the chief 
burdens that diminish the labor force, 
and bear heavily upon the remainder— 
but the heaviest of these are the bank- 
ers and those in league with them, as 
they are the only ones we can not shake 
off, because they are fastened upon us 
' by law. The support of our church, 
except in its exemption from taxation, 
is entirely voluntary, and we may quit 
it at pleasure. We are at liberty any 
day to become teetotalers, and are not 
bound to patronize cock fights and 
prize rings; but from the banker there 
is no escape, because purchases must 
be made with dollars; debts must be 
paid with dollars; commerce must be 
carried on with dollars; and all these 
dollars we have at last given into the 
hands of the bankers, and we must pay 





their demands for interest, usury, or 
rent, before we can have the use of 
them. That which law and custom 
compels us all to have, should not be 
rendered almost impossible of obtain- 
ing by its supply being delegated to a 
legalized monopoly, but such is, unfor- 
tunately, the condition of the dollar. 

When money is suddenly made 
scarce, it produces what we call a 
money panic. Debts mature for pay- 
ment with the regularity of the sea- 
sons, but the means of paying them in 
the only thing recognized in commerce 
—dollars—is often short, not by the 
inscrutable ways of a Divine Provi- 
dence, as in famines resultant from 
floods or droughts, but by unwise hu- 
man legislation. Property is not val- 
ued and taken in satisfaction of a debt, 
but it is sold for money, which is ap- 
plied to the debt. The scarcer money 
is, the more property must be sacri- 
ficed to procure it. The more property 
that is put under the sheriff's hammer, 
the more its value is depreciated. 
Then debtors pay out somewhat as 
shown in the following personal expe- 
rience: " 

In July, 1873, I bargained for a 
horse, for which I gave my note for 
$100, due October Ist, 1873. During 
the month of September the panic 
struck the country, and all business 
was blocked, especially collections. 
When the note fell due, the holder was 
in great need of dollars, for my note 
was not $100, but only a promise to 
pay them. When my note was pre- 
sented for payment I could not pay the 
money. I could not collect what was 
due to me. I could not borrow of any 
one, for every one in possession of 
ready dollars saw a finer field of profit 
in buying property for almost nothing 
than by loaning it to me to pay a debt. 
I went to the bank with ample surety, 
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but the bank would not loan a dollar, 
for it had previously loaned more dol- 
lars than it owned, and depositors were 
peeping through the key-hole for their 
deposits. So my creditor took a judg- 
ment against me and ordered out an 
execution. The sheriff levied on my 
horse aforesaid, my cow, my fine hogs, 
my ten acres of corn in the field, as 
being probably sufficient to satisfy the 
judgment. On the day set for the sale, 
I proposed to the holder of my note to 
take the horse back in payment of the 
note, as he was every way a better 
horse than when I bought him. But 
my creditor‘said the horse would not 
answer his purpose, that he owed a 
debt, and the horse was not a legal 
tender. I offered, then, to give both 
the horse and cow in payment of the 
debt made in the purchase of the horse. 
But he said that nothing but dollars 
would answer his purpose. 

When the hour of sale arrived the 
sheriff announced to the assembled 
neighborhood that, by virtue of a cer- 
tain execution put in his hands, ete., 
he would sell to the highest bidder 
the property hereinbefore named. He 
first offered the horse for which the 
note was given. One man bid one 
hundred and ten bushels of wheat, 
worth $100. The sheriff said he could 
not recognize that bid, that wheat 
would not satisfy the execution, and 
again called for bidders. Another bid 
three hundred bushels of corn, worth 
$100, but the sheriff rejected the bid 
because corn would not satisfy the 
law or answer the purposes of the 
creditor, and called again for bidders, 
Another offered two hundred bushels 
of potatoes, worth $100, but the sheriff 
was “not collecting a debt for an Irish- 
man,” and could not use potatoes, 
though they were well worth the debt, 
and called again for bidders. A dry 





goods merchant offered eight hundred 
yards of calico, worth $100, but the 
sheriff could not satisfy the law with 
a few cheap dress-patterns, and called 
again for bidders. A saloon-keeper 
offered twenty-five gallons of whisky. 
Ah, there is the bid at last that will 
command some respect from the sheriff, 
for it was mainly to that commodity 
that he owed his election, and the 
debtor and creditor and the whole 
neighborhood could get rich on this 
bid in less than an hour; but the 
sheriff “went back” on his constit- 
uency under the cork, and called impa- 
tiently for some one to bid something 
solid—“ something that would chink.” 
A returned Californian offered six and 
&@ quarter ounces in gold, remarking 
that it was “solid,” and would “chink.” 
“Is it coined ?” asked the sheriff. “No, 
it is bullion,” said the Californian, “ but 
it is worth $100, and you can sell it 
for that, or get it coined.” “ Well,” 
said the sheriff, “I might as well coin 
the wheat, or corn, or calico, or whisky ; 
what I want and must have is DoLLARs, 
No one not possessed of these need bid 
hereafter,” and again called for bid- 
ders. At this a stockholder in the 
Snipe Creek National Bank, whose in- 
vestments were such that his kind 
Uncle Samuel loaned him without in- 
terest, bid $30. This bid was cried a 
dozen or so times, and, no one being 
able to raise it, the $100 horse was 
knocked off to Snipe Creek. The cow 
was put up and knocked off to Snipe 
Creek for $12. The hogs were put up 
and Snipe Creek bid $2 a head. This 
bid being cried awhile, as usual, and 
not raised, the hogs were plunged into 
Snipe Creek for $10, which, before the 
panic, would bring $10 each. Then 
the corn was put up, and Snipe Creek, 
who seemed to be the only one present 
possessed of “ dollars,” bid $4 per acre, 
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and being the only, and, therefore, the 
highest bidder, the corn, too, “ went 
up” Snipe Creek for $40, realizing for 
horse, cow, hogs, and corn, toward pay- 
ing for the horse, only $92, out of 
which the court’s and sheriff's costs 
and a “reasonable attorney’s fee” is to 
be deducted, the profession to be the 
sole judges of the “reasonableness.” 
The sheriff announced that no further 
sales would take place till a new levy 
was made and advertised, and he would 
receive the amount of the several bids. 
Snipe Creek handed him $92, so called, 
being nine $10 bills and one $2 bill on 
the Snipe Creek National Bank. I 
made a formal protest to the sheriff 
against the sale, as being fraudulent, 
and notified him that I should sue out 
a restraining order forbidding him to 
transfer said property to the said Snipe 
Creek. “On what grounds do you 
charge fraud?” said the sheriff “On 
the ground that you rejected the high- 
est bidders, and knocked the property 
off to the lowest. You have rejected 
all the honest bidders who stated in 
their several bids in what commodity 





they would pay, and whose bids for 
the horse were equal to the debt, while 
you have exhausted your levy worth 
$400 and awarded it to a bidder for 
less than the debt, simply because he 
bid ‘dollars.’ These bills he tenders 
you are not ‘ dollars.’” 

“Well,” said the sheriff, “they are 
currency, and recognized as money, 
are given and taken in the exchange 
of commodities, and are received by all 
in the payment of debts; and, besides, 
the creditor is willing to receive them 
on his judgment.” 

“T grant all that,” said I, * but since 
my pocket has been so fearfully sacri- 
ficed to satisfy a technicality made for 
the benefit of creditors, I shall claim 
all the advantage it may accidentally 
give me.” 

But I found I had no advantage. 
The law requires the bidder to bid dol- 
lars, but the creditor or sheriff may 
elect to receive property afterward. 
But requiring the bids to be made in 
dollars has ‘the effect to reduce the 
price, and thereby legally swindle the 
debtor. JOHN T. CAMPBELL. 


——_+0e—__—_ 


ALFRED T. 


GOSHORN, 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


_— the gentlemen prominently con- 

nected with the management of 
the Centennial Exposition are at this 
time objects of public attention, in pro- 
portion to the importance of their con- 
nection, and whatever there may be of 
success or of failure in the multitudin- 
ous interest covered by this tremendous 
enterprise, will be likely to render them 
the subjects of approval or of cen- 
sure in a similar proportion. This, of 
course, the Commissioners, from Presi- 
dent down, understand, and we doubt 
not that all aim to secure the approval 





of the public, and will exert their powers 
of mind and body to make the affair 
successful in all respects. One feature 
which impresses us very favorably, at 
this writing, is the effort to meet the 
need of the times in the way of moder 
ate charges for admission, and for the 
accommodation of visitors. The spirit 
of greed and extortion which is usually 
pronounced on occasions when people 
are assembled. to celebrate an event 
chiefly by spending freely money which 
has cost them time and labor to ob 
tain, has found little encouragement, 
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and the prospect is that people of all 
classes who shall go to the great 
show will not be bled unscrupulously 
by hotel or boarding-house leeches, but 
may expect to find comfortable lodg- 
ings and good meals at average prices. 

The general admission fee of fifty 
cents to the whole Exposition is very 
low, but the announced manner of its 
payment by a fifty cent bit of currency, 
or a half-dollar in silver, is unique, and 


Now we give a portrait of that respon- 
sible gentleman, and an outline which 
has come into our hands recently. 
Alfred T. Goshorn, the Director-Gen- 
eral of the Centennial Exhibition, was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1834. He 
studied and was graduated at Ham- 
ilton College in 1854, and, studying law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1856. Be- 
coming the proprietor of extensive 





white-lead works in Cincinnati, he re- 














PORTRAIT OF ALFRED T. 


may cause a sort of famine in those ve- 
hicles of exchange. The great railroads 
converging to Philadelphia have low- 
ered their rates of passage, those from 
the east asking about two-thirds the 
ordinary cost for double trips. 

In our previous notices of the Expo- 
sition, we have scarcely more than men- 
tioned the name of the Director-Gene- 
ral, Mr. Goshorn, for the reason that we 





did not possess the facts of his history. 


GOSHORN. 


tired from the practice of his profession 
to engage in manufacturing. For some 
years he served as a member of the city 
government, and also participated ac- 
tively in the labors of the Board of 


Trade. It was as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this body that he 
become interested in the organization 


of the Industrial Exhibition held in Cin- 
cinnati in 1870, and was made its Presi- 
dent. 


The exhibition proved so suc- 
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cessful that it has since been repeated 
annually, and, growing in magnitude, 
has become one of the institutions of 
that city. It remained under Mr. Gos- 
horn’s management until the organiza- 
tion of the Centennial Commission, in 
which he was appointed to represent 
the State of Ohio, and was subsequent- 
ly called upon to assume the general 
direction of the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1876. This appointment was 
made in May, 1873, as soon as the or- 
ganization of the Centennial Board of 
Finance had placed the Centennial Com- 
mission in the possession of lands where- 
with to set about the actual prepara- 
tions for the Exhibition. Mr. Goshorn 
did not, however, immediately enter 
upon the active discharge of his duties, 
but spent the summer at Vienna, sup- 
plementing his previous experience in 
this particular by studying the work- 
ings of the International Exhibition of 
1873, and deriving many useful sugges- 
tions from such experts in the world’s 
fairs as Baron Schwarz-Senborn, the 
Austrian Director-General; Mr. Cun- 
liffe Owen, of the British Commission, 
and M. du Sommerard, of the French 
Commission. Returning to Philadel- 
phia in the autumn, he assumed the ac- 
tive supervision, and at once set about 
organizing the affairs of the Exhibition. 
All the multifarious details involved in 
its preparation were either organized 
by him or carried out under his per- 
sonal supervision. To his energy, 
patience, and foresight is mainly due 
the remarkable smoothness with which 
the great undertaking has thus far 
moved on, and the absence of any of the 
false steps, urged by numberless volun- 
teer counsellors, which it would have 
been necessary to rectify. Very few per- 
sons are in a position to estimate the 
amount of organizing power involved in 
‘the preparation of a great exhibition, 





In fact, only those who are in circum. 
stances to consider the details of the en- 
terprise can appreciate the labor and 
thought necessary for its harmonious 
elaboration. 

The portrait of Mr. Goshorn indicates 
qualities of strength, ambition, and pos- 
itiveness in a marked degree. he fore- 
head is that of a man distinguished for 
practical ability, who is inclined to look 
directly at matters and consider them 
in and for themselves. He appreciates 
utility, demands that in the outset, if his 
interest or approval be asked in an un- 
dertaking. His nose and chin show pos- 
itiveness, insistance, and the disposition 
to act. He forms opinions quickly, and 
is ready to act upon the instant of con- 
viction. We think that he is a ready 
talker, not the man to waste words in 
discussing any subject, but clear and 
emphatic in the assertion of opinion. 
He is desirous of the good opinion of 
the world, and high position is gratify- 
ing to him. His ambition, however, 
will not make him reckless in enter- 
prises if the signs of Caution are prop- 
erly represented in the portrait, for he 
considers the consequences of action, 
and is too practical to be misled by 
merely speculative prospects. He be- 
lieves in authority, is a natural organ- 
izer, and responsibility sits so naturally 
upon him that he is more contented 
when invested with the control of im- 
portant measures than when relieved 
of care or responsibility. We infer, 
also, from the engraving that he is 
not the man to be criticised, ignored, or 
insulted, for his spirit rises in its strength 
to resist any invasion of his rights or 
character. His Firmness is evidently 
very large, giving him unusual decision 
and steadfastness, and enabling him to 
maintain his position amid opposition 
and embarrassment which would break 
down ordinary men. 
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IMPROVED MACHINERY AND THE POOR. 


N his Esprit des Loiz, Montes- 

quiue has said that “those machines 
whose object is to abridge art are not 
always useful. If an article is of a me- 
dium price, and one which suits alike 
the buyer and the workman who pro- 
duced it, the machines which simplify 
its manufacture—that is, which diminish 
the number of laborers—are harmful.” 
The sentiment expressed in the above 
quotation seems to have prevailed more 
or less in every age, and is quite com- 
mon at the present day, especially 
among the working people. When the 
Rev. Wm. Lee had invented the stock- 
ing frame, which was the origin of the 
hosiery manufacture, he presented it to 
Queen Elizabeth, who, however, did not 
think favorably of it, “because,” she 
said, “if the machine should be intro- 
duced, many would be deprived of mak- 
ing stockings by hand.” Arkwright, the 
founder, we may say, of the cotton man- 
ufacture, in introducing his great inven- 
tion was met with a united opposition. 
Time and again were his assistants 
mobbed, and the machines destroyed. 

So common and powerful a sentiment 
against the introduction of improved 
machinery must have, one would think, 
some foundation in reason. It is the 
aim of this article to discover what that 
foundation is, and whether the senti- 
ment itself should be allowed to retard 
progress in invention. 

For our purposes, we may divide im- 
proved machinery into two classes. 
First, that which turns to use materi- 
als whose utility in this respect was be- 
fore unknown; second, that which sim- 
ply increases the productive power in 
quantity or quality of the forces em- 
ployed by man. As examples of the 
first and second class respectively, we 
may give the steam engine of Watt, and 
the spinning-jenny of Arkwright. 





Of those machines which turn to use 
materials whose utility in this respect 
was before unknown, I think it may be 
said that, without any exception, they 
improve the condition, in a material 
point of view, of rich and poor alike. 
As a rule, they tend to raise the rate of 
wages by opening some new field of in- 
dustry, and, by lessening the cost of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, they 
make the purchasing power of money 
much greater. Naturally enough few 
objections have been urged from any 
side against the introduction of such 
machines, 

Of that class which simply increases 
the power of production, we must con- 
sider two descriptions. In the first place 
there is akind of improved machinery 
which, by creating an increased de- 
mand for the article produced, does not 
diminish the number of workmen. It 
needs little reason to show that such 
improvements are a blessing to man- 
kind. The consequent cost, of living 
being less, and the rate of wages being 
the same, the poor can partake some- 
what of the luxuries of life. There is, 
secondly, an improvement in machines 
which does not increase the demand 
for the article produced in the ratio of 
its power of production, and which 
consequently necessitates a discharge of ~ 
workmen, The immediate suffering of 
the poor consequent on the introduction 
of such machines has given rise to that 
sentiment of hostility against all im- 
provements which decrease the demand 
for labor. If not reasonable, the rise of 
this sentiment seems at all events per- 
fectly natural. It is not to be supposed 
that the working man, with a family on 
his hands, will postpone his immediate 
enjoyment to the greater benefit that 
will follow in the end, perhaps after he 
and his family shall have suffered 
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through life, and have passed away. 
If experience had not taught us, still 
two considerations would be sufficient 
to convince any one that there must be 
an immediate suffering among the poor 
when the demand for labor is thus de- 
creased. The rate of wages must fall, 
and, since the price of products of labor 
does not fall in the same ratio, the 
wages which are obtained will not pro- 
cure as much as the same amount would 
have done before. But while the poor 
thus suffer, the rich become still more 
wealthy. The fall in prices will enable 
them to buy with a certain sum more 
than could have been done before, and, 
as they have about the same profits, and 
perhaps greater, their material condi- 
tion is much improved. 

Thus may be seen what is the foun- 
dation for the sentiment of hostility 
against improved machinery. It re- 
mains to show why this sentiment should 
not be allowed to retard the progress 
of invention. It was the theory of Ri- 
cardo, and-one which caused him to take 
a gloomy outlook on the progress of 
mankind, “that it is the normal state of 
things, that wages should be at a min- 
imum requisite to support the laborer 
in physical health and strength, and to 
bring up a family large enough to sup- 
ply the wants of the labor market.” 
According to this we would be forced to 
believe that, after all their suffering con- 
sequent on the introduction of improved 
machinery, the working people would 
again return to the same condition of 
life in which they were before. While 
this would be true, the rich would con- 
tinue to grow more wealthy, thus prey- 
ing upon the poor until we must look 
with horror upon the possible state of 
society in the distant future. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, the moral and in- 
tellectual education of the working 
classes, as John Stuart well observes, 





will change this idea of what should 
constitute the minimum of wages, 
Apart from this, however, there are 
two neecssary results of the introdue- 
tion of improved machinery which tend 
to enlarge this idea: the formation of 2 
class of skilled workmen, and the great 
abundance of the necessaries of life. 
From the necessary scarcity of skilled 
labor it will obtain a larger compensa- 
tion. Thus a large class of the work. 
ing people will be able to lead a much 
more enjoyable and profitable life, and 
that they will wish to do so may be in- 
ferred from the fact that skilled labor 
implies and tends to produce a superi- 
ority of mind. Mr. J. E. Cairnes has 
said: “Skilled labor implies a certain 
degree of mental cultivation, and a cer- 
tain progress in social respect. To ob- 
tain success in the more difficult indus- 
trial arts, the workman must respect 
his vocation, must take an interest in 
his task; habits of care, deliberation, 
forethought, must be acquired ; in short 
there must be’a general awakening of 
the faculties, intellectual and moral, 
which lead men to a knowledge of their 
rights end‘of the means of enforcing 
them.” The beneficial influences result- 
ing from this condition of a large part 
of the working prople must be deeply 
felt by those engaged in more common 
occupations. 

The great increase in the necessaries 
and luxuries of life consequent on the 
introduction of improved machines 
would inspire the poor with a sense of 
shame of being deprived of those arti- 
cles which are spread about them in 
such abundance. The idea of what 
should constitute an agreeable state of 
existence would inevitably be enlarged. 
This may be easily seen when we com- 
pare the ideal of comfort at the present 
time with that of a few centuries ago. 
Mr. Henry Holland, after speaking of the 
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residences of noblemen in the fiteenth 
century, continues as follows: “ But if 
the domestic buildings of the fifteenth 
century would not seem very spacious 
or convenient at the present time, far 
less would this luxurious generation be 
content with their internal accommoda- 
tions. A gentleman’s house containing 
three or four beds was extraordinarily 
provided ; few probably had more than 
two. The walls were commonly bare, 
without wainscot, or even plaster, ex- 
cept that some great houses were fur- 
nished with hangings, and that perhaps 
hardly so soon as the reign of Edward 
IV. It is unnecessary to add that neither 
libraries of books or pictures, could 
have found a place among furniture. 
Silver plate was very rare, and hardly 
used for the table. A few inventions of 
furniture that still remain exhibit a 
miserable deficiency. And this was in- 





comparably greater in private gentle- 
mens’ houses than among citizens, and 
especially foreign merchants.” The 
great change in this respect is certainly 
due to the introduction of improved 
machinery. The natural result of this 
higher idea of comfort is to limit the in- 
crease of population until that ideal may 
be realized. Though it is true that the 
working people mast suffer temporarily 
from the introduction of those machines 
which decrease the demand for labor, 
yet it appears equally true that, in the 
end, they will rise to a nobler, because 
happier condition, in which the returns 
of labor will fully suffice to procure all 
the comforts and joys of life. And, 
while the poor thus 1ise to the realiza- 
tion of a higher ideal of a pleasureable 
state of existence, the salutary influence 
of that rise will be felt throughout so- 
ciety. WM. G. MAXWELL. 





PEACE-MAKER GRANGE; 
OR, CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 


“The age culls simples; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars.”"—Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER X. 


i account was promised of what 

Hallet saw during that day among 
the mills and workshops. Just after 
their dinner, and about one o’clock, he 
went with the Judge to a large build- 
ing near the restaurant, the lower floor 
of which was all in one room, which 
was used for various public purposes. 
Here those of the members and em- 
ployés who did not already know 
where their services would be required 
during the rest of the day, were wait- 
ing. There was a large book-case 
there, and some tables covered with 
papers, and card and chess and checker 
stands around the sides. So for those 





who preferred to occupy themselves 
with such matters, in preference to con- 
versation, there was abundant opportu- 
nity. It is customary for whoever is 
at the head of the industrial depart- 
ments to “make the assignments” at 
one o’clock and at half-past one for 
the rest of the day. They are also 
put on bulletin-boards. Between twelve 
and half-past one the great bulk of 
those engaged at the time in the man- 
ual series have eaten their dinners, 
while between half-past one and two ° 
the people of leisure and the professors, 
teachers, artists who are devoting the 
most of their time to arts, and scholars 
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mostly devoted to study, usually take 
their mid-day meal. The heads of this 
association have never yet yielded to 
the temptation to secure an apparently 
scientific classification by interfering 
to any least degree with the family. 
All other organizations of human crea- 
tures are kept in abeyance as much as 
possible to that. Blood relations are 
together as much as elsewhere. No 
matter how low in the scale of devel- 
opment or pursuits, parents always 
lodge with and are met at meal-time 
by their children, unless long experi- 
ence has shown that there is no nat- 
ural harmony between them, and noth- 
ing but bickering results from their 
contact. In such cases children are 
permitted to join those family groups 
which a considerable intercourse has 
shown to be most suitable company for 
them. This sometimes works a cure. 
A temporary separation (as occurs 
often with divorced couples) will fre- 
quently do more to fit blood relations 


to live in harmony than any amount” 


of “rubbing their noses together.” 

A marked peculiarity of life among 
the Peace-makers is this division into 
families, which is always the innermost 
wheel within the wheels of the complex 
machinery. One of the first questions 
asked of a new-comer who has no rela- 
tives there is, “ What family have you 
joined?” ‘The answer is, “James Ma- 
son’s,” or “ Mary White’s.” There is 
no compulsion about this, and there are 
some inveterate old bachelors and old 
maids who prefer to go it alone, or to 
herd with a group of their kind; but 
the majority of those who are without 
kith or kin take very readily to this 
iamilism ; so that here again the Peace- 
makers realize a new thing, that has 
only been prophesied of. For truly 
among them “ He setteth the desolate 
in families.” 





These families are not like the cast- 
iron divisions of the Shakers—say a 
hundred in this house making one fam- 
ily and a hundred in that making an- 
other, with the sexes rigidly sundered. 
Some motherly and fatherly souls can 
stand truly in that relation to a score 
of young folks even, just as some 
mother-hearted hens will stretch them- 
selves to cover “a power of. chickens,” 
But there can seldom be any true 
motherhood and fatherhood among 
Shakers. 

“You can see,” said Judge Temple- 
ton to Hallet, as they talked this mat- 
ter over at dinner, “how convenient 
this grouping is in many respects. It 
enables us to gather pleasant companies 
about the size of an ordinary family 
(even when nature has not gathered 
them) in the suites of rooms and at 
the tables. A stranger coming here 
is easily induced to join some one of 
these, and he becomes their guest. He 
has his rooms adjoining their suite, or 
within it. He makes their private par- 
lor just as much his special resort as 
does thetyoung man who, after due 
advertising in a city paper, finds ‘ board 
in a strictly private family, where no 
other boarders are taken,’ and, of 
course, pays them something for the 
privileges he enjoys as their guest.” 

But we shall never get to those mills 
at this rate. We left the multitude 
awaiting the one o’clock assignments. 
It is a very simple process to the led, 
though requiring quick intellect in the 
leaders. The able commander-in-chief 
of this industrial army keeps his forces 
well in hand, and puts each company 
daily and hourly “ where it will do the 
most good.” When he says, “ A 5 and 
C 10 to the woolen mill, and then to 
the apple orchard in section 250,” cer 
tain groups of certain series know what 
they have to do; i. e, to spend two 
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hours in the woolen mill and two hours 
gathering apples. It takes, of course, 
powerful brains among the leaders to 
organize the industry of 3,000 people 
effectively in this complex way. But 
let any one look, for instance, at the 
system of telegraphic and other signal- 
ling by which the hundreds of trains 
are sent rushing in and out of the 
Union depot in New York, and he will 
see that such organization as is here 
indicated would be simply an amuse- 
ment to some minds. A single wrong 
twist of a little knob might send two 
great trains crashing into each other at 
the depot, but no such calamity would 
occur from a mistaken order of the in- 
dustrial commander. “One drawback 
about Communism,” said the Judge, “ is 
the fact that it ignores so many of the 
most wonderful discoveries and inven- 
tions of modern times, especially in the 
direction of organizing industry and 
of guaranteeism. As to the latter, 
for instance, The Communists herd 
together like a drove of sheep brows- 
ing on a common. They have no 
trouble about their mutual financial 
relations. Each is supposed to produce 
what he can and to consume what he 
must. That may do for Heaven, but 
here, where the best good of life comes 
through Lard knocks and intense effort, 
such a system is lacking in the ele- 
ment of justice. The great good of 
the modern system of insurance and 
other guaranteeism is, that it answers 
—feebly, to be sure—the cry of the 
human heart for an assurance of safety 
in various respects for one’s self and 
one’s dependents, without doing injus- 
tice to any. Now, what we scientific 
associationists are trying to do is, to 
sift out from these insurance systems 


the vast amount of chaff, of hurtful, 


humbug, and chicanery, that makes 
them monsters of oppression, and retain 





the genuine wheat of scientific guaran- 
teeism, and add to it much that is 
vastly more useful, So shall we re- 
move from the minds of our associates 
that fear of poverty through which 
they are ‘all their lives subject to 
bondage.’ Do not, then, let any of 
our complex machinery of organization 
frighten you. The best good comes 
from the best effort. We leave for the 
sleepy Communists dead-levelism and 
abject, unquestioning submission to 
leaders, while we produce at once the 
finest fruits of hierarchy, absolutism, 
limited monarchy, aristocracy, democ- 
racy, and individual sovereignty, in our 
little kingdom of the good and true.” 
The mills were found on both sides 
of the river below the natural dam. 
To prevent any general conflagration. 
they are separated by intervals of sev- 
eral hundred feet, but all are within 
a compass of a quarter of a mile. 
They do not differ in appearance from 
the best of those found in New Eng- 
land. Experience has shown that 
long, narrow buildings are the most 
convenient and economical for such 
purposes, and where they have to be 
arranged along the flumes of a water- 
power, architectural effects can not be 
much considered in their relative pos 
tions. The most striking features in 
connection with these buildings are 
their massiveness, neatness, adornment, 
and tasteful surroundings. There is 
no worn-out rusty machinery lying 
around them, no heaps of rubbish ; in 
short, nothing to give the idea that the 
owners have built them with the idea 
of grinding a furtune out of them and 
the employés as soon as possible, and 
then deserting both. There is exquis- 
ite landscape gardening all about the 
buildings—walks, ornamental trees, and 
shrubbery. Everything indicates that 
the mills and the mill-business have 
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come to stay. Slow-growing ivy is 
creeping up the walls, pots and vases 
of choice plants are on many window- 
sills. 

As they walked amid the whirling 
spindles of the cotton mill, the Judge 
said: “ We are not bragging much yet. 
Indeed, we never shall, until our experi- 
ment or some similar one shall have 
started millions of Americans into this 
same line of living. To make a few 
thousand people happy and comforta- 
ble on this place were a worthy life- 
object for any man, but to make a suc- 
cessful working model for the reorgani- 
zation of society generally—Heavens ! 
that would be, indeed, happiness. Of 
course, if it should be our good fortune 
to do this, we shall have no occasion to 
glory in ourselves. We have scarcely 
originated anything. We are simply 
eclectics, We study the experiments 
and teachings of all our predecessors 
as far back as the Essenes of old Pal- 
estine ; try to imitate their wisdom and 
avoid their folly. Some day, and that 
soon, an attempt of this sort will suc- 
ceed, and start such a social revolution 
-as has not been seen since, in 518, the 
Benedictine erected his monastery in 
Italy, and began a revival of civiliza- 
tion that was grandly felt for a thou- 
sand years. St. Benedict preached a 
gospel of organized manual industry. 
It spread like wild-fire amid the chaos 
of anarchy. His monks reclaimed waste 
lands, raised flocks and herds, made 
roads, bridges, towns, colleges, schools, 
churches, inns, and hospitals. They 
encouraged trade, established expresses 
for goods and letters, and revived lit- 
erature. If the hour for success has 
struck (as it certainly has for the farm- 
ers’ grange movement), who knows 
but we, also, may have here the ante-. 
itypes of a new civilization.” 

“Those young men and women seem 





really happy at their work,” said Hal- 
let; “the ventilation is excellent, the 
overseers genial.” 

“Harsh overseers,” said the Judge, 
“are an inevitable part of ordinary 
mill drudgery. But all these young 
people know that every yard woven 
adds something to their income besides 
their ordinary wages. Therefore, they 
need no ‘soul-driver’ overthem. Then, 
after two hours here, they shift to some 
work that will call for the exercise of 
other faculties and muscles. In fact, 
many of us are like old John Calvin, 
who ‘sought no recreation except 
change of employment.’” 

So they went on through mills and 
factories and shops where flour, starch, 
glue, paper, agricultural implements, 
hats, shoes, clothing, silks, woolens, 
carpets, harness, etc., Were in process 
of manufacture. “How did you man- 
age to bring all these industries here,” 
said Hallet, “in so short a time, with- 
out losing greatly through unprofitable 
experiment ?” . 

“ The secret of our success lay here, 
Observing that the prosperity of man- 
ufacturing tewns like Philadelphia was 
largely due to the fact that the oper- 
atives could live there: cheaply, and 
yet surrounded by all manner of social 
attraction and amusement; as soon as 
we had started a few industries with 
our own capital, we provided factories 
and homes in our central buildings for 
a much larger number than had yet 
joined us. We also strained our inge. 
nuity and our funds to furnish nearly 
all the social, religious, intellectual, 
and artistic attractions now presented. 
We then advertised largely, inviting 
persons who proposed starting various 
industries to rent our factories, promis- 
ing their operatives such unprecedented 
low board (for not only single persons, 
but families), and such metropolitan 
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attractions, that many capitalists were 
tempted to try the novel plan. There 
were some failures, and several terrible 
financial wolves crept in upon us for 
awhile. But the general result you see 
before you. Without relaxing an iota 
of our social or religious principles, or 
running any financial risks, we thus 
caused to be instituted upon the do- 
main a series of very remarkable and 
valuable industrial experiments, which 
we would not have dared to undertake 
ourselves, 

“These attempts being made in most 
eases by experts, who had been suc- 
cessful elsewhere in each branch they 
brought here, our failure in any manu- 
facture, made under such favorable cir- 
cumstances, was generally considered 
a finality as far as that line of work was 
concerned. When a man succeeded in 
starting a new business here, if his 
views were congenial with ours we 
usually bought him out and took him 
into the society. But there have been 
several good men running very import- 
ant industries here for even five years, 
with no closer connection with us than 
hiring our factories and buying and 
selling through our wholesale agencies, 
They love isolation, and we are willing 
they should have it, here even, during 
good behavior. Several men who suc- 
ceeded were so ‘bad at heart, tyranni- 
eal and wolfish, that the atmosphere of 
the place and all the surroundings be- 
came intolerable to them, and they 
were glad to sell out and leave. They 
were like the Satans of whom Sweden- 
borg says, that being taleen to Heaven 
they were so stifled by the air of the 
place, and disgusted at what they saw 
and heard, that they cast themselves 
down from that uncongenial sphere. 

“With the operatives brought by 
the experimenters we had, of course, 
much trouble. Our policy was to glean 





them out as fast as possible, invite those 
who were fit into the society, and get 
the others dismissed. As soon as we 
heard of people in any part of the 
country who were proper persons to 
join us we sent for them, and they usu- 
ally came. We have now a fixed pop- 
ulation for the most part, and need 
only the*lodgings over the restaurant 
for those who are not members.” 

As they passed through work-shops, 
such as those where clothing, shoes, 
and hats are made mostly by hand, 
Hallet said: “ People told me out West 
that I would find the work done here. 
as it is in our poor-house farms—three 
men doing as much as one would out- 
side. There is no such tremendous 
speed as I have seen in some city fac- 
tories, but the labor is very steady.” 

The Judge replied: “ City journey- 
men are uncertain of their future, and 
idle a large part of their time. When 
they get a job at their one trade, they 
must ‘spurt.’ Our people each know 
many trades, and are guaranteed em- 
ployment at some branch the year 
round, There is another thing you 
might not notice that makes all our 
industries more profitable than the 
same are outside. Each worker is con- 
tinually thinking how to save material 
and tools and time, incited thereto by 
knowing that his dividends will be 
thereby increased. This is one reason 
of the neatness and tidiness of every- 
thing. When a man sees a mislaid 
tool rusting in the grass he carries it 
to the proper store-house, saying to 
himself, ‘I might as well have a divvy 
on that as not.’ When he breaks or 
injures a tool, instead of waiting till 
the foreman turns his back and then 
pitching it into some dark corner and 
asking for a new one, he inquires 
whether it can not be repaired. When 
a sewing-girl finds a remnant of cloth 
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that seems large. enough for a useful 
article, she takes it to the forewoman 
of the shop. When a girl doing house- 
work in one of the garrets sees a leak 
in the roof, instead of turning away 
singing gaily, ‘’'m but a lodger,’ she 
says, ‘This roof is to shelter my chil- 
dren and grandchildren; I must go 





ask the roofers to mend it.’ So you 
see when people once begin to live in 
accord with the laws of social science, 
there is no end to the improvements 
wrought. Divine order begins to ap- 
pear in the midst of primeval chaos 


and anarchy.” 8. LEAVITT. 
{To BE CONTINUED.] 


—~~-99—__——. 


ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 


NOTHER “ great” man has left this 
earthly stage. He was great in the 
respect of wealth acquirement. He lived, 
so far as what we have gathered of his 
habits of thought and action give us reason 
for believing, chiefly to accumulate riches, 
to build up the vast fabric of a wonderful 
fortune. He was amazingly successful in 
his aim, for he died worth fifty or more 
millions. Over seventy years of age, he 
pursued, till the messenger of Death came, 
his schemes of money-making with appar- 
ently no thought of retirement from the 
busy scenes of mercantile life on account of 
age and its attendant infirmities. He was 
in this respect the natural product of a sys- 
tematic course of life; his business habits 
had become so fixed that he could not have 
been contented out of the old channel of 
activity. That he was possessed of extra- 
ordinary physical power is evident, as he 
conducted the affairs of his vast establish- 
ment with but little diminution of the 
vigor exhibited in early life. Herein is a 
signal demonstration of the influence of an 
abstemious methodical life, in sustaining 
protracted and severe mental effort at anage 
when it is the custom for men to find in the 
quiet of home and social life the solace and 
leisurely avocations befitting advanced age. 
Mr. Stewart was of Irish parentage, but 
remotely of Scbtch derivation. He was 
born in the suburbs of Lisburn, a manufac- 
turing town some few miles from Belfast ; 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and when about twenty, by the advice of 
his guardian, a pious Quaker, for.he had 
been left an orphan at an early age, he emi- 
grated to America. His first occupation 
here was that of a teacher. He became a 





merchant by accident, as it were, to save 
money which he had loaned an acquaintance 
for the purpose of opening a dry-goods store. 
Thus he embarked in commercial life, and 
with a capital of about $3,000 laid the foun- 
dation of his colossal fortune. 

He would not sit for his portrait, nor 
allow a sketch to be taken of his features, 
Two or three times we made a special effort 
to obtain a true copy of them, but the 
overtures of our agents were peremptorily 
declined, consequently no faithful render- 
ing of his face in life has been published 
by any one. He was about five feet six 
inches in height, weighing probably about 
one hundred and forty pounds; of light 
complexion, wearing a full beard always 
clipped close, the upper lip shaven. His 
hair was always kept rather short, and ran 
a little thin, particularly back from the 
forehead. His hair and beard had a sandy 
tinge. His eyes were a grayish blue. Anger 
was only visible in them, seldom if ever in 
his manner. When provoked his eyes, 
which were medium-sized and with large 
pupils, would snap to a purple tinge, 4 
most peculiar color, and in coming back to 
their original shade would, for at least 
three minutes, be a deep, clear blue. 

He left no child to inherit a part of his 
great estate, but devised the bulk of it to 
his wife, giving sundry sums to old em- 
ployés and servants, anda million to Judge 
Hilton, of New York, an old friend and 
legal advisor, who is appointed one of his 
executors. With this milion the judge 
has purchased the entire interest of Mr. 
Stewart in the business of A. T. Stewart 
& Co., which is doubtless worth many 


times that sum. But we presume this 
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transaction was in accordance with an ar- 
rangement made previously to the death of 
Mr. Stewart, and involves certain objects 
which will be developed in time. 

One striking feature of the will is its 
lack of a single bequest for benevolent or 
philanthrophic purposes of a public char- 
acter. This has occasioned much surprise, 
as public sentiment usually expects a man 
of unbounded wealth to designate some 
object which shall perpetuate his name in 





the sphere of philanthrophy. However, if 
we infer wisely from the letter of the de- 
ceased to his wife, which has been pub- 
lished, there was an understanding of some 
sort between him and her with regard to 
the application of a part of his money. 

As a business man Mr. Stewart was a 
model of rigid system, thoroughness, and 
energy. He bought and sold at the lowest 
prices, never permitting a clerk to misrep- 
resent an article to a customer. 

















AZ SS aa 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall? 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








A BOY’S ORATORICAL ASPIRATIONS. 


D *  deseeeal you were a school boy in 
the old District schoolhouse, do 
you remember how anxiously you 
looked forward to the eventful day 
you were expected to speak ? 

Speak a piece—that is what you call 
it—those of larger experience aid 
longer coats, can declaim or have an 
oration if they choose. You search all 
the books from the Primary Reader to 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and finally con- 
clude upon Patrick Henry’s celebrated 
speech as the one for you. You learn 
it, and feel very happy in the result. 
Next you must practice it, and so re- 
pair to the fields; and as you repeat it 
for the hundredth time, some very lofty 
feeling comes upon you, and you won- 
der if your eloquence will not promote 
you to a Fourth of July speaker, or 
win you a place in the vicinity of the 
White House. With these feelings 
you go to the woods, and the grand 
old trees bow in acknowledgement to 
your greatness, Yes, you feel proud 
of this nodding; it seems like the 
dream of Joseph, only the trees are 
taller and even grander than the 





sheaves that made obeisance to Jacob’s 
favorite son. Besides this you want 
the approving nod of a little, curly 
headed girl, and then—then the world 
would never come to an end. Some- 
body should wear dresses a mile long 
if that was grand, and if it were neces- 
sary you could take your coat off for 
her to walk on. One man did that, 
and was rewarded by a queen! Just 
before the memorable hour of your first 
appearance in public, you go out and 
make your final speech to the gate- 
post, and then walk along to the school- 
room, thinking all the while how sur- 
prised your mates will be with your 
first attempt at speaking. “While thus 
thinking, you conclude when you go to 
Congress that you will have a black 
coat and tall hat jusé like the minister’s. 

Your turn comes—you hear your 
name called, but somehow you do not 
move as speedily as you anticipated ; 
you feel as though your boots were too 
heavy, and you mentally acknowledge 
that you are afraid of your fellow play- 
mates. You put forth every effort and 
try to start off very brave, but your 
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hands—what shall you do with them? 
How limp and useless they seem. 
Your boots have found a resting place. 
There is something bigger in your 
throat than what Atlas carried on his 
shoulders, and you take a hasty glance 
at the curly head, just as she is ex- 
changing a look with Billy Bold, who 
recited “The boy stood on the burning 
deck,” in a singsong way, without stop 
or hindrance. You make several ef- 
forts to point toward England, and 
when you speak of God, you would like 
to point reverently heavenward; but 
your poor hands refuse to do your bid- 
ding, and for the time being you would 
not have cared if they had been ampu- 
tated. You stop—somebody laughs— 
are prompted, and again fail. There 


is a suppressed titter in one corner of 
the room—you see the exultant look 
of Billy Bold, and make an effort to 





proceed—and in your heart you cry, 
“Peace, peace,” but they laugh, and 
there is “no peace.” After several at- 
tempts to proceed the room is in an 
uproar, and you conclude the “ war is 
actually begun,” and you rush to your 
seat and sit down. You hate curls, 
and as for making a sidewalk of your 
coat, you would just like to take it off 
and thrash that boy “on the burning 
deck.” 

You go home ahead of all the rest. 
Every branch and twig seems quiver- 
ing with laughter—and if you only had 
had George Washington’s hatchet you 
would fell every tree in the forest. 
You kick the gaté-post, and yes, you 
resolve to be a farmer. ‘You won't 
wear a tall hat—you won’t go-to Con- 
sa will resign your Fourth of 

uly orations to any one who will covet 
You will. 

MRS. COLONEL CALICO. 


the position. 


—___ +0 


THE WOOD PEWEE. 


I know a little pewee’s nest, 
With jutting rock for cover ; 
And from its overhanging edge 
The water trickles over; 
And when at times the stream is hjgh 
A rushing torrent surges by.—Miss Ainsworth. 


N alimb of a tall oak, one of many 

which lined the walk in front of my 
home, hung the nest of a wood pewee; or, 
as the naturalists term the wee bird, musci- 
capa virens. It was by dint of much scru- 
tiny and patient watching that I discovered 
it. My attention was first drawn to the 
spot by the impertinent behavior of two 
dusky-backed and ashen-breasted pewees, 
and I peered, and pried, and spied until 
my neck seemed in imminent danger of 
dislocation. At last I observed upon a 
horizontal limb what appeared to be a tuft 
of lichen; but from its being saddled upon 
the heavenward side of the limb, and from 
the fact that the pewees scolded and be- 
rated me every moment that I stood be- 
neath or in very close proximity to it, I 
conjectured that this was what I was looking 
for. Events proved that my view was right. 





It was the tiniest bit of a nest! and as I af- 
terward secured it for my cabinet, I will 
describe it. It was about three inches 
across the top; very compactly built of 
moss and lichens, lined with a downy sub. 
stance, and so shallow that the wonder was 
that the little things could stay init. * 

There seemed to be no attempt to con- 
ceal this nest; yet it was so small and 
somewhat hidden by leaves of other limbs, 
and withal so near the color of the foliage. 
that perhaps the hawks would have found 
as much difficulty to discover it as I did. 
At all events, this family reared their brood 
in peace, apparently, with the exception of 
my assiduous attention. 

It was some time ere I was positively 
convinced of the identity of the nest. But 
one day my doubts were all put to flight by 
discovering a little, live lump of feathers 
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protruding from that tuft of moss, and a 
little mouth stretched alligator-fashion to 
receive a tid-bit from mamma pewee. But 
how big and brave he seemed! standing 
bolt upright in that tiny nest, that looked 
as if the veriest breath might blow it away. 

There is an excitement about this bird- 
study which is absorbing in interest to the 
student, and aoubtless sometimes furnishes 
amusement to “outsiders.” Picture, if 
yuu can, yourself standing beneath the 
branches of a tall oak, gazing upward with 
your whole being, for the moment, concen- 
trated into eyes. Your hat has fallen off, 
and with mouth open you stand, quite un- 
conscious that several passers-by are regard- 
ing you with an amused expression of coun- 
tenance, and entirely oblivious of aught 
else save that three young birds are stand- 
ing upright in that mossy nest. Now one 
hops out upon the limb, wavers a little, and 
you, fear he will fall; but no—he balances 
himself, and then hops a little further, but 
soon returns to the mother-nest, fatigued 
with his trials and perils. A second and a 
third try the same experiment, and every 
day it is repeated, until all of a sudden 
naught is left but the empty nest ; and, if a 


man, you climb the tree and secure the 
dainty treasure; if of the other sex you hire 
a small boy to do it for you. This happy 


Tue Pewee, 


ending does not come, however, until all 
your neighbors have voted you a fit subject 
for the lunatic asylum. 





OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


——— +e 


“A BAD BEGINNING.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


§ illustrative of the general sentiment 
in relation to the matter, we copy 
the following letter from Ariel to Madam 
Lacrosse, written in fulfillment of her re- 
quest that, during the trial of Jarl Darley, 
he, remaining a witness, should keep her 
informed of the proceedings and the event. 
“My Dearest Motner: The hope I 
expressed in writing you yesterday has not 
been justified—our dear friend Jarl is not 
acquitted, but the jury this morning brought 
in the verdict—guilty of murder in the first 
degree, 

“ Perhaps, as the world goes, there was 
no sufficient reason for expecting any other 
result, though the fact that men, guilty of 
far blacker crimes, have been not only 
cleared, but exalted into heroes, did in- 





spire me with a faith that there might be 
some softening of the severity of the law 
in this case, until I remembered that on the 
side of Jarl Darley there was neither money 
nor social influence, while with his victim 
there was a preponderance of that element 
which does sway the judgment and action, 
if not the conscience, of the people. Never- 
theless, Jarl’s dignity of bearing through 

out this trying ordeal has exerted an un- 
conscious power over the minds even cf 
those who unite in denouncing his crime 

and his sentence of condemnation was de- 
livered in a deprecatory, half-apologetic 
way, as though there was felt the necessity 
of an explanatory clause to justify it. Where- 
ever a group of men is seen discussing the 
affair—and little else is discussed in Wood- 
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burne to-day~you would find them, if you 
listened, gravely excusing themselves for 
their judgment of the criminal, who, in the 
very face of the evidence, and his own con- 
fession of guilt, seeins to them, in some 
unaccountable way, irresponsille, and un- 
deserving the penalty which their reason, 
or that falsely educated sense which they 
call reason, accords as just. There is an 
universal feeling that if Jarl Darley had 
told the whole truth of this matter there 
would have been found ground for his 
acquittal, but a subtle sentiment of honor, 
which would hardly have ‘controlled an- 
other man, has held him obstinately silent 
regarding the facts which led to the deathly 
struggle and final catastrophe. I have no 
doubt that many look on this forbearing 
silence as 2 deliberately planned artifice to 
produce an impression of martyred inno- 
cence; but we who know Jar! Darley, mother 
dear, would not think of charging him 
with the slightest taint of hypocrisy, or 
the shadow of a purpose to deceive. 

“T wish you could have heard his speech 
yesterday, my mother. I can give you no 
better expression of it than to say it was 
Darleyish to the core. All the man’s keen, 
bitter sense of the wrongs and injustice, 
the oppressions and the inequalities of hu- 
man life or society, cut and stung through 
the words which were slight in themselves, 
perhaps, but powerful with the energy of 
his earnest, if misguided spirit. The same 
evils under which my poor father despair- 
ing sank, he has fought bravely in his lim- 
ited, short-sighted way; yet he, too, at last, 
has wrought his own destruction by an act 
no less suicidal than my father’s, Can it 
be that I, also, with as vivid and painful 
a realization as theirs of the wrongs that 
need redress, will make shipwreck of my 
life and opportunities to benefit my fellow- 
creatures? Heaven preserve me from such 
failure, as I fully trust the blessed faith and 
courage with which you, my mother, have 
inspired my nature, will preserve me, I 
have not for an hour lost sight of the prom- 
ise I gave you at the death-bed of my 
father, nor faltered in my purpose to fulfill 
it; yet the desire is so much greater than 
the ability to perform, that I am sometimes 





afraid I shall never satisfy myself nor you 
in good works, But if one honestly and 
earnestly strives to the extent of his power 
to carry out his best convictions of duty, 
he need not surely grow morbid and mo- 
rose because success does not instantly 
crown his efforts. One’s faith in the uner- 
ring law of cause and effect ought to give 
one patience to wait the sure, if slow, 
result of one’s good endeavors—is it not so, 
my mother ? 

“T told_you, did I not, of the great inter- 
est which Grace Staunton has taken in the 
prisoner? It seems very singular to most 
people, very few being able to comprehend 
how she can feel anything but aversion and 
horror of her father’s murderer. And in 
the beginning, I think it was only her 
strong, religious sense of duty that enabled 
her to overcome the natural antipathy she 
would not suffer herself to cherish, and go 
on a mi3sion of mercy and love to her sup- 
posed enemy. But, you know, she could 
not discuss these deep matters of the soul 
with Jarl Darley without coming to a 
clearer knowledge of the real nobility of 
the man’s character, and in her first inter- 
view with him she was compelled to an 
involuntary respect for his individual right 
of faith and feeling in affairs of conscience 
which has restrained her from further offi- 
cious interméddling, and made her half a 
convert to his opinions, 

“ Mother, it seems to me there is the stuff 
heroes are made of in this girl, and with 
right influences and proper training she 
would be capable of accomplishing a vast 
amount of good in the world. With her 
zealous nature, you know, she will always 
be pursuing some object which appears to 
her eminently worthy of attainment, and it 
will depend altogether on the education of 
that faculty we call conscience, whether she 
works good or ill by her most earnest and 
eager efforts in the direction she is moved. 
I can not help wishing, dearest, that she 
might be under the guidance of your calm, 
clear wisdom, until she is so thoroughly 
imbued with the principles and purposes 
of true living that her ardor could not by 
any possibility lead her into error, But 
her social standing is, as the world views 
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it, so far beyond ours, that I think of this 
only with desire, not with the expectancy 
of determination, as in other matters. 

“To return to Jarl, and Miss Staunton’s 
interest in him. Since she is satisfied, or, 
at least, silenced in regard to the condition 
of his soul, she has set her heart on saving 
him from his impending doom, and she has 
been very active with me to-day in obtain- 
ing signers to a petition appealing to the 
Governor for some mitigation of the severe 
sentence of the law. Scarcely anybody 
refuses his name to this entreaty, and we 
are confident in the hope that it will be 
heard and granted. The bare fact that 
the daughter of the murdered man is deeply 
concerned in the matter of securing the 
release of the criminal from the extreme 
penalty of his misdeed, is not without its 
influence, though she is bitterly opposed in 
her efforts by her mother and brother, who 
regard her action as little less than a freak 
of lunacy. So much for to-day’s report, 
which invites, my dear mother, a fuller 
account of your own and Nora’s welfame, 
happiness, and progress, 

“ Lovingly, ARIEL.” 

To this there came the following re- 
sponse : 

“My Dear Sun: I don’t know that I 
had any expectation of a different result 
from the trial than that you have reported, 
yet the event none the less fills me with 
unexpressible sadness. The shadow of a 
life crossed and marred by ills not of its 
own making or choosing, has cast too often 
in the past its chilling blackness across the 
brightness of my spirit to be to-day an un- 
familiar thing ; but I do not find the return- 
ing cloud less charged with storm and 
oppressive gloom than when it first swept 
overme. I have learned, however, to dwell 
as little as I may on evils that I can not 
remedy, and to find the sunny side of the 
darkness that would else engulf me uttterly. 
And you will mark, my Ariel, that there is 
no shadow nor blackness of darkness that 
does not bear close or intimate relation to 
light, if we had the simplicity of wisdom 
and the eye of loving faith to penetrate its 
mystery. In this matter it may be diffi- 
cult to see who will be benetited by the 





execution, of our dear friend Jarl, but I 
must believe it has an end higher and far- 
ther-reaching than any in the thought of 
those who planned the measure simpkpas 
a punishment. Good will come of it, though 
it come through travail and suffering. The 
martyrs of this generation are the saviors 
of the next. 

“You do not need to tell me of the sto- 
cism of Jarl Darley in this extremity of jus- 
tice which touches injustice. His is a na- 
ture that bears with calm, beroic courage 
the heaviest strokes of fate, while it chafes 
and frets with passion under the stinging 
needle-pricks of every-day trials, There 
are the elements of a grand, noble man- 
hood in Jarl Darley, but I can not help 
thinking that his mother sadly betrayed 
him, and fastened upon him her woman’s 
superficial vision and impatient haste to 
grasp, by methods not consistent with the 
law of order, at results not fully developed 
by time and labor. 

“ If this be true, it is no sin of his, though 
he must suffer the penalty. Stand by him 
staunchly, Ariel, to the last. Do not falter 
amoment in the offices of love and sym- 
pathy. If I have seemed to deny him these 
in the bitterness of his trial, he must feel 
that I have given him what is better—my 
son. 

“You told me, I believe, that he had 
never inquired after Nora since we left 
Woodburne. Should he do so at any time, 
however, do not fail to give him comfort- 
able assurance of her welfare—I can not say 
happiness, for in that clear light upon 
which he may shortly enter, the truth may 
not be hidden, yet he will read it with no 
limitation of human vision. As for the 
child, herself, she asks no question concern- 
ing her father, but moves slowly about, or 
sits for hours in that dreamy, apathetic 
state which repels approach, as though she 
had dropped out of every interest in Jife. 

“T have enlisted the sympathy of kind 
hearts by the simple recital of her sad 
story, and a haven of quiet and seclusion 
is provided for her until her trial is past 
Mournful as this stupor of despair seems, 
it is better than the sharp, poignant stings 
of conscious suffering, and I trust that she 
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will in good time emerge from the shadow 
with young energies, fresh and eager for 
struggle with the realities of life. 

“For myself, Ariel, my heart rises with 
perpetual rejoicing and thanksgiving for 
the many blessed opportunities I am find- 
ing in the way of helpful, satisfying em- 
ployment for body and mind. It is all the 
better, I believe, that I have no money to 
carry me through the course of study pre- 
liminary to my chosen work, since I enter 
at once upon the discharge of duties lead- 
ing directly to the observation and experi- 
ence which I need to hold my interest and 
strengthen my convictions in the all-saving 
grace of obedience to law. No office is 
menial which ministers to the well-being 
of another, and I feel elevated rather than 
degraded by the humblest tasks that fall to 
my portion. Many of my duties, too, bring 
me in close contact with the very subjects 
that Iam most deeply intcrested in, and 
afford me opportunity for study and inves- 
tigation which are of infinite value to me 
as suggestive of the scope and power of 
my vocation. Ah, my Ariel, when I trace 
the tangled network of causes and effects 
in the wrecked and stranded lives that are 
cast upon our care, I grow into a larger 
sense of the wide mission of the true phy- 
sician, which—I say it reverently—is like 
even that of the Son of God, for it is a 
mission of salvation, through the knowl- 
edge and dispensation of truth—a mission 
of reconciliation and atonement for sin, 
through unwearying effort and perpetual 
self-sacrifice, to bring the last transgres8or 
into harmony with the laws of being, to 
appease offended justice by restoring the 
offender to the ways of holiness, If I exalt 
my office, it is with humility, as feeling 
myself unworthy to fill it, yet with earnest 
hope and devout prayer that I may not 
prove recreant to the trust, nor lax in the 
duties of my sacred calling. 

“T can only desire, dear Ariel, that you 
may but feel equally satisfied with your 
elected work, for which I know you are 
burning with all the enthusiasm of youth 
to begin your preparations. If I seem to 
impede and delay your action by my re- 
quest that you stay with Jarl through the 





stress of his bitter fortune, it is because I 
feel that there is culture for heart and mind 
in such an experience, no less than in the 
duties from which you are briefly withheld. 
I am singularly interested in what you tell 
me of Grace Staunton. Her’s is truly a 
character which needs the influence of 
right associations to save her from some- 
times working evil where she sincerely in- 
tends good. 

“T have no sympathy with your fear of 
Miss Staunton’s social standing, my son. I 
recognize no rank but that of soul in human 
brotherhood, and whenever you see oppor- 
tunity for helpful word or deed, I pray you 
do not withhold it through any foolish 
sense of inequality. Often those most high 
in worldly station have deepest need of 
aid which the lowest may render. 

“T trust neither you nor Grace will 
slacken your efforts in behalf of Jarl Darley, 
but believe if they fail, it will be to the 
furtherance of some grander end than could 
be accomplished through his pardon. He 
wMil tell you this. 

“ Your truest love, 
“ MoTHER Mary.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SATISFACTION OF JUSTICE. 


The petitjon for the pardon of Jarl Dar- 
ley being refused on the ground that so 
clear a case of conviction would not admit 
of any interference with the ends of justice, 
the day appointed for his execution was 
near at hand, and the whole community 
shuddered under the shadow of the trag- 
edy about to be enacted in its midst. 

Perhaps no one talked of the event with 
more calmness than the condemned himself, 
if he talked of it at all, which was seldom 
when he could succeed in turning the 
thought of his visitors to other matters. 
His mind seemed to dwell on subjects 
which had agitated it more or less for 
years ; to be devising schemes for the relief 
and elevation of the oppressed classes of 
society—schemes which, however imprac- 
tical, he regarded as infinitely more import- 
ant and agreeable topics of discussion than 
his own shocking fate. 

“What will it matter in a thousand 
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years?” he said, smiling, when Grace and 
Ariel brought with tears the denial of the 
petition for his life. “If my existence has 
any part in the Divine Plan—which I 
would fain believe—the event you bewail 
will be ruled to wise ends, Take no 
thought about it, my children, and don’t 
let us waste words over the matter. The 
time is too short to say all I could wish of 
things much closer to my heart than my 
own life. If I felt in myself the power, or 
rather the wisdom which should control 
the power, to carry into execution the plans 
I might devise for the benefit of the toiling 
masses groaning under ills that are a dis- 
grace to the age, I might have a stronger 
wish to prolong my earthly days; but the 
spirit aroused, the work will go on without 
me. 

“There is a vast field of action opening 
for you, children,” he went on with flash- 
ing eyes; “and I pray God you may act 
your parts bravely and well—so well, that 
when you come as near to the border land 
as I am come to-day, you will feel no gor- 
row and regret for opportunities lost, no 
sharp, careless anguish for wrongs unright- 
ed, for good that lay in your power undone. 
The keenest pang I suffer at this moment 
is the thought that I have made so little of 
my life. I doubt if all eternity can make 
up to me the golden chances I have wasted. 
Boy—girl—I wish I could impress you 
with my sense of the great work which I 
see, as in prophetic vision, waiting at your 
hands; and if some time in the future years 
you feel the pressure of a force that seems 
to you outside your wills, the urgent impul- 
sion to do and dare what, of yourselves, 
you think you would not attempt, believe 
it is your old friend Jarl striving with the 
clever wisdom of the spiritual life to ac- 
complish by your aid that which he failed 
of in the weakness and blindness of this. 
Oh, my children, toward whom I am drawn 
by a tie stronger than of blood, you will 
not refuse me, if Iam permitted thus to 
seek it, a place among the laborers in the 
field that is white already to the harvest! ” 

So he talked whenever he had them near, 
till their souls were filled with a lofty en- 
thusiasm that lifted them as far above the 





ordinary thoughts and feelings of those 
about them as Jarl himself was living in 
those days. 

Still, with youth’s strong attachment to 
life, they could not contemplate without 
shuddering the doom of this man in whom 
they had taken so filial an interest. 

“TI will tell you, Ariel,” Grace said, as 
they moved away from the gloomy prison 
on the occasion of this last visit, “I will 
tell you. Since one man now holds the life 
of Jarl Darley in his hands, I will go to 
him in person and plead on my knees for 
the boon which he has refused to the peti- 
tion of those less deeply concerned—those 
with not so much to forgive; surely he can 
not turn a deaf ear to my prayer, Ariel,” 
she added, looking up at her companion 
for assurance in her bright confidence in the 
success of her plan. 

“ Dear,”—Ariel checked himself, flushing 
at the word of tenderness into which he 
had been betrayed, but the hand upon his 
arm gave him a sympathetic pressure. “I 
don’t see how it is possible to refuse your 
appeal; but do you reflect how short the 
time is? Taking the first train, and re- 
turning at the earliest possible moment, 
you can not reach here until late in the 
morning of the day appointed for the exe- 
cution ; and if there should be delay in ob- 
taining an interview and accomplishing 
your errand, the next train does not arrive 
in Woodburne until forty minutes past the 
hour at which Jarl is doomed to die.” 

They looked in each other’s pale faces an 
instant in horrified silence, then with quick- 
drawn breath Grace replied : 

“T will make the venture, Ariel, I can 
only fail, and this inaction isintolerable. I 
know you feel it so, but you must stay by 
Jarl, and if by any chance I should not re- 
turn with the pardon before the fatal hour, 
in Heaven’s name find some means to de- 
lay the execution for those forty fearful 
minutes on which life or death may hang.” 

“God speed you! I will do what I can,” 
was the earnest response of the boy as he 
bowed low over her hand. 

And so they parted. 


* - * * 7 


The sun rose as divinely, smiled as se- 
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renely over this day on which Jarl Darley 
was to expiate his crime as though it had 
been the gala-day of the year. It seemed 
to Ariel, as he made his way for the last 
time to the prison, that there was some- 
thing cruel and mocking in the brightness ; 
that a sky draped with clouds, and air 
heavy with storms, would be more in har- 
mony with an occasion so full of horror. 
He could not endure this spring-like smil- 
ing of nature, as though she sanctioned the 
perpetration of a wrong which curdled his 
young blood even to think upon. The 
hour had past which should have brought 
back the suppliant for the prisoner’s par- 
don, and it seemed now nothing less than 
miraculous intervention could save him 
from his close impending doom, Ariel's 
brain was busy with schemes for securing 
delay in the preparations going forward for 
the tragic event of the day, but only one of 
the many plans occurring to his mind ap- 
peared at all practicable, and this without 
the co-operation of the condemned man 
could not be made available. 

He found Jarl dressed with care, and 
calmly awaiting the summons of which he 
manifested no sign of dread, whatever 
might have been his feeling regarding it. 
But he had so many tender words of admo- 
nition, so many farewell messages for ab- 
sent ones, that the poor youth found no 
opportunity for his secret proposition until, 
desperate with the thought of flying mo- 
ments, he suddenly broke in with impet- 
uous interruption. 

* Jarl Darley, there is something you can 
do for me closer to my heart than even the 
precious words you are saying.” 

“ What is that, my son?” 

“Feign a deathly sickness which shall 
delay your execution but three-quarters of 
an hour.” 

“Not for the universe; Jarl Darley can 
not feign,” was the prompt and firm reply. 

“But if Grace should return with your 
pardon the fraction of an hour too late; 
oh sir, oh sir—for her sake consent to this 
bit of harmless stratagem.” 

“Poor child! poor child! the reaction 
will be hard for her,” Jarl said, with tender 
regret; “ but,” shaking his head, “ I can not 





act a dissembling part. It shall never b° 
told that Jarl Darley saved his life by a 
trick, even were it possible to save it.” 

There was no use arguing the matter. 
Ariel had had experience enough with his 
old friend to be sure of that. But would 
his next plan prove more successful ? 

With doubt he sought the officers who 
had in charge the horrible ceremonies of 
the day, begging of them a brief delay in 
the discharge of their duties; but they 
would not consent to so disorderly an ac- 
tion—the fact of their being largely under 
the control of the Staunton faction having 
much to do with the quality and direction 
of their consciences. 

In desperation the boy rushed out among 
the gathering throngs of curious people, 
mad with a momentary purpose to incite a 
mob which should effectually stay the day's 
proceedings; but the vision of Jarl’s calm, 
disapproving face rose between him and 
the execution of his will, and the awesome 
sense of a controlling power transcending 
in wisdom the narrow aim of his puny, 
short-sighted efforts steadied his soul a lit- 
tle in the whirl of impulse that threatened 
te plunge him headlong into action which 
might be wholly evil in its results. A 
shuddering, sickening feeling of disgust 
and shame crept over him as he watched 
the crowd “surging into the prison yard, 
until it was filled to the number of the 
lucky holders of tickets issued for an exhi- 
bition that might rank with the barbaric 
horrors of the dark ages. 

Then it was pitiful—oh, it was pitiful to 
see the disappointed throngs setting back 
from the gates and swarming to the prison 
walls, to the housetops, to the hills, to any 
place where they might catch a glimpse of 
the ghastly spectaele toward which some 
depraved instinct of human nature urged 
them, while they inwardly shrank and 
shuddered with dread and abhorrence of 
the thing they were to witness. 

Faint and dizzy, with mingled emotions 
of horror, grief, despair, Ariel re-entered 
the prison, from-which they were: already 
preparing to lead forth the condemned. 
The sight of the pale, yet perfectly com 
posed face so soon to be distorted by the 
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agonies of death smote his sorely-tried 
heart with a fresh pang. 

“Oh, my God!” he groaned, in anguish 
of soul—* Oh, my God, must this terrible 
wrong be permitted ?” 

Jarl’s preternaturally sharpened sense 
caught this strained note of appeal, and a 
quick shadow of pain darkened and dis- 
turbed the serene composure of his features 
as his clear-seeing eye discerned the figure 
of his young friend shrinking in the dim- 
ness of the corridor. 

“My boy, you should not subject your- 
self to this trial,” he said, tenderly as he 
passed him in charge of his keepers. “ Flee 
from sight and sound.” 

“No,” answered the youth, bravely, 
straightening himself and stepping forward 
with sudden recollection of the strength 
and courage demanded of him. “I prom- 
ised my mother to stand by you to the last. 
I shall not fail.” 

“God bless her! God bless you!” was 
the fervent, low, uttered response, with a 
look more eloquent than speech of love 
and gratitude and comfort. 

There was a stir of expectancy, an eager 
thrusting forward of heads in the motley 
crowd as the man whose death-throes were 
to furnish the amusement of the hour came 
in view, bearing‘himself with a majesty and 
sweetness of micn that struck a feeling of 
awe and reproof to the most insensible soul 
gaping greedily for something to gratify its 
morbid craving for the horrible and shock- 
ing. ‘ 

But if we are to have public executions, 
are they not less degrading in effect on 
those who witness them when the subject 
is one who challenges admiration and re- 
spect by native manliness and heroism of 
character, than when, as is often the case, 
he is a poor, brutal, ignorant, cowardly, 
misbegotten wretch, whom it is our duty 
and privilege to protect, restrain, and re- 
generate by wise reformatory influences, 
rather than to pitch headlong out of the 
world, as though, forsooth, his power of 
evil were stayed by such a disorderly pro- 
cess | 

A hush like death fell upon the intently 
gazing multitude, as with firm, unshrinking 





step the doomed man passed through their 
midst and ascended the gallows, followed 
closely by Ariel, who seemed himself 
caught in the fearful toils of some evil en- 
chantment from which only the shriek of 
the flying locomotive bringing pardon to 
the condemned could ever release him. As 
he glanced up at the infernal machinery 
suspended above their heads, a sickening 
sensation of dread swam over him, and for 
a few moments he was only vagueiy and 
dizzily conscious of the scene transpiring 
about him, hearing as in a dream the sol- 
emn, clerical monotone of a voice in exhor- 
tation and in prayer that seemed to rise no 
higher than the lips that uttered it. Then 
a charge to the silently waiting victim at 
his side sent the wild lightning of hope’ 
flashing in electric current through his 
being, and he plucked at the sleeve of his 
old friend with eager, breathless whisper— 

“For God’s sake speak for a long, long 
time. It will stave off the end, and Grace 
may come.” 

Jarl Darley pressed the boy’s hand with 
lingering, sorrowful tenderness, and step- 
ping quietly forward stood for a space, 
which no one thought to estimate in mo- 
ments, looking into the crowd of upturned 
faces before him with a pitying, pardoning, 
entreating love that thrilled every heart 
with responsive pain, longing, and regret. 
Then slowly extending his arms, he lifted 
his eyes to the clear, noonday sky in word- 
less prayer that seemed to the excited sense 
of the spell-bound spectators an invocation 
of the invisible hosts of Heaven whose hov- 
ering presence already enveloped them like 
a cloud. 

When at last, with a mute, tender ges- 
ture of farewell, the silent, yet speaking 
figure moved back, and with placid, up- 
ward glance quietly adjusted itself under 
the overhanging rope, there was a sup- 
pressed murmur and upheaval in the agi- 
tated mass of humanity beneath like that 
of the sea before the in-rolling wave of 


! storm. But ere it could break into the re- 


volt of nature against an execrable law, the 
hangman had finished his work, and at a 
quick signal the black-robed form of Jarl 
Darley leaped into the air to swing strug- 
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gling hetween heaven and earth—a sight 
from which strong men hid their faces and 
fled in dumb horror. 

Ariel, flying madly from the scene that 
would haunt him to the last hour of life, 
was stayed by the shrill scream of the pant- 
ing steam-god bringing in the train for 
which Justice had refused to wait, as 
though fearing to delay her chance of satis- 
faction. 

With a throb of pain at remembrance of 
his vain anxiety for this arrival, but with 
thought to shield from the wide, eager eyes 
of his partner in hope the fearful thing 
which he felt would swim perpetually 
before his own vision, he turned in his aim- 
less flight and hurried up to the station, 
stepping upon the platform with a shud- 
dering dread of the expected meeting, just 





as Grace Staunton sprang from the still 
moving car, her worn face lighting up with 
subdued joy as she perceived him approach- 
ing. 

“Oh, Ariel, it is not pardon, but it is 
postponement,” she cried, hastening toward 
her friend with outstretched hands. 

“Just God!” she breathed, the hands 
falling limp at her side as she caught the 
expression of his death-white, woe-stricken 
face. “It is not—it is not—too la of 

The paralyzed tongue refused to articu- 
late the terrible words, and faint from ex- 
haustion and the sickening fall of hope, the 
poor child sank senseless in the pitying 
arms outstretched to receive her. 

“The wise old Governor—he planned 
that she should arrive too late,” commented 
the disinterested by-standers. 


END OF PART I. 
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ARTIST TOUCHES. 


CLIMBING a mountain, grand and high, 
I saw a vast domain 

In graceful undulations lie— 
Outstretching in a plain. 


The rolling waves were clothed in green, 
And wore a brighter hue 

Than did the dells which lay between, 
So charmingly in view. 


Still far away the mountains rose, 
Wearing a regal crest. 

The sunset gates behind them close 
In glowing colors dressed. 


‘The sinking sun had dipped his brush 
To touch the plains below, 

,And spread thereon a rosy flush, 
That warm and cheerful glow. 





He lingered but a moment there, 
Then brushed the hills with red, 

And swept his colors, rich and rare, 
Up to the mountain’s head. 


He touched jts snowy crest with gold, 
Which shimmered far away, 
Its gilded beauty to unfold— 
The gift of dying day. 
* 


He gave to clouds of leaden hue 
A gold and purple fringe ; 
Scarlet and crimson quiekly threw 

O’er all a brighter tinge. 


Oh, lovely colors, rich and rare! 
Oh, sinking sun below! 

You wore a tracery more fair 
Than artist hands bestow. 


—_39e——__——_- 


ROBERT WILLIAM HANINGTON, 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


‘ HIS gentleman has a harmonious, 

mental temperament, and an organi- 
zation which is distinguished by vigor, 
activity, ease of motion, and strength. 
Whatever he undertakes to do, he does 
with a promptness and a facility that are 


inot often surpassed. His chest is large, 





his limbs are tapering—facts which indi- 
cate muscular ease and strength. The fine- 
ness of his organization shows delicacy 
of feeling, with susceptibility and impul- 
siveness ; also mtich mental intensity. He 
decides questions quickly, and is ready to 
act on the instant. His first judgments are 
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his best, after-thought or meditation rarely 


improving them. He isremarkable, indeed, 
for his intuitiveness, a quality which he 
inherits mainly from his mother, as he does 
also the tendency in general of his mind 
and intellect. 

His perceptive organs are large, giving 
him a quick sense of quality, proportion, 


and outline. His power of criticism is 





everything mapped out according to rule, 
and thinks methodically and systematic- 
ally. 

His large Constructiveness, joined with 
the faculties of Form and Size, gives him 
artistical and mechanical talent, power of 
combination, ability to take into account 
all the surroundings, and to create in the 


direction of mechanism and art. If he 














PORTRAIT OF ROBERT W. HANINGTON. 


well-marked, hence he detects error, incon- 
sistency, impropriety, and lack of harmony 
in things and subjects. 

The organs of Form and Size are largely 
developed ; hence he appreciates outline ; 
remembers countenances, shapes, magni- 
tudes, and with large Locality he has a 
good idea of distance and direction. His 


Order is also well-developed, hence he has 





were to devote himself to machinery, he 
would be likely to invent. He has an ap- 
preciation of the essentials in business man- 
agement; if he had given his attention to 
merchandizing, or to financial operations, 
he would be skillful in the management of 
pecuniary affairs; would be able to transact 
more business in one hour than most people 
are able to do in a day. Everything he 
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touches, whether it belongs to labor or to 
pleasure, must be done with sprightliness 
and rapidity and vigor ; otherwise he does 
not care to have anything to do with it. 
He is opposed to slowness or dullness in 
thought and action. 

He has a very positive character, is de- 
termined, persevering, and very independ- 
ent, is ambitious to rank well, and suffers 
much if censured, or ridiculed, or neglected, 
and would rebel against the relations or 
surroundings which contributed to such 
treatment, because he is plucky, and proud, 
and inclined to do battle against that 
He is 
not one of the kind who cringe, and let the 


which is disagreeable or offensive. 


lash of public scorn fall upon them with 
impunity ; but would make a bold defence, 
and vindicate himself so far as he might, 
and with manly straightforwardness. He 
is ardent in his social attachments, quite 
warm in his temper, but his spirit is not 
essentially aggressive. 

His sympathies are strong, rendering him 
quick to help those in trouble, but he has 
very little encouragement to offer those who 
shirk duty and responsibility. He feels the 
sense of responsibility; respects his word 
asa law and a bond, and looks to others 
to meet their promises and obligations 
squarely. 
and his active energy in all that pertains 
to his line of life and duty, he is likely to 
live to a good old age, and carry his facul- 


Notwithstanding his intensity, 


ties undimmed to the last. 

The above outline of character is based 
upon a brief personal interview, but the 
portrait is sufficiently faithful to confirm its 
particulars, 


The writing of the lives of living men is 

-@ delicate as well as a very responsible un- 
dertaking, and should not be done without 

an impartial study of theircharacter. The 

suggestion of this sketch came from one 





who recognized talent of a superior order 
in the subject, and in its presentation we 
deem it scarcely necessary to remind the 
intelligent reader that many, very many, 
men of genius and cultivated talent have 
been consigned to oblivion because the 
hand of friendship bad failed to write 
their names upon the page of history. It 
is true that Mr. Hanington has not distin- 
guished himself in painting as a Salvator 
Rosa, or a Van Dyke, yet, in an unobtrusive 
sphere he is rendering valuable service to 
society, and not only meriting but winning 
a distinguished name among his profes- 
sional brethren, and earnestly competing in 
the foremost ranks for honors in his noble 
profession. His wonderful facility of exe- 
cution in mezzo tint on wire cloth challenges 
rivalry, and elicits the admiration of all 
who visit his studio in Brooklyn. In order 
to give some conception of Mr. Haning- 
ton’s dexterity in handling the brush of an 
artist, we would state that he sometimes 
paints on wire cloth upward of three hun- 
dred square feet of beautiful landscape in 
asingle day! And this rapidly executed 
work, in perspective and faithful outline 
may cha,lenge the criticism of the most 
fastidious connoisseur, For our part, we 
have at leisure hours often looked on in 
silent admiration at the magic touch of his 
brush, as ski¢s, mountains, hills and dales, 
grottoes, groves, towers and castles, houses, 
bridges, trees, foliage and. flowers, rivers, 
gondolas, rocks, and cascades were success- 
ively unfolded to the view, till a complete 
and charming picture was created. 

Mr. Hanington has now on the canvas at 
his studio a very large picture (8x11 feet), 
the subject being the country seat at Rock 
City, Saratoga, of that munificent patron of 
art, Mr. Chauncey Kilmer, of New York. 

There can hardly be a stronger and more 
beautiful landscape than this in richness 
and harmony of color, force of expression, 
and softness of outline. The cool green 
lane, the tasteful rural buildings and silvery 
creek, with the shadowy trees, excite an ir- 
resistible desire in-the spectator to visit 
the enchanting spot that has contributed 
studies for such a picture. We can not but 
admire the masterly skill with which the 
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artist has painted the low meadow-land, 
partly hidden by the water of the fore- 
ground, and the horses grazing in the 
meadow, all giving life and purpose to the 
beautiful scene. The tastefully arranged 
gardens and their varied surroundings ren- 
der the picture notable for its effective dis- 
tribution of light and shade. 

Mr. Hanington is a native of New York, 
and was born August Ist, 1836. His fa- 
ther was a native of England, his mother 
of French descent. Robert and his two 
sisters while quite young were taken by 
their parents to Europe, and placed in 
schools in France, in order to secure for 
them a practical knowledge of the French 
language. Subsequently they were taken 
to London, where the boy was intrusted to 
D. J. White, of College House, Edmonton, 
and here he first manifested his aptness 
and love for drawing. His father, although 
not an artist, was passionately fond of pic- 
tures, and during his stay in Europe accu- 
mulated a collection of paintings number- 
ing some two hundred and fifty, among 
which were originals by Rubens, Titian, 
Corregio, Carravaggio, Van Dyke, Nicolas, 
Poussin, and others of superior talent. 

After Robert’s return from school he cul- 
tivated his talent and amused himself in 
his father’s gallery, which on one occasion 
was visited by Her Majesty the Queen, at 
which time the father broached the nos- 
sibility of obtaining a permit to enter 
Robert in the school called the “Blue 
Coat School,” an institution under her su- 
pervision, and attended by the children of 
the nobility as well as by some from the 
poorer classes. But the regulations being 
very strict, and embracing a rule that none 
should be admitted over a certain age, 
prevented its accomplishment. However, 
young Hanington received a liberal edu- 
cation in France and England, and was 
placed in charge of his father’s gallery, 
there improving himself in drawing and 
attending the art classes at Somerset 
House. This experience did not last long, 
as his father removed his gallery to New 
York, and opened the Academy of Design 
in Broadway, 1851. Robert being now in 
his fifteenth year, left the gallery and began 





the study of the glass staining business 
under his uncle W. J. Hanington, who was 
then located at 864 Broadway, New York. 
He became a master of the art in a few 
years, but the vocation not agreeing with 
his health, he was obliged to leave it in 
1855, accepting the position of bookkeeper 
and corresponding clerk in the house of 
James L. Jackson & Bros., iron founders, 
where he remained till 1857, when he mar- 
ried; then his uncle offering him an equal 
partnership in his glass staining business, 
he accepted it and remained in the firm 
two years, when his health being again im- 
paired he was compelled to abandon the 
business altogether. He then removed to 
Philadelphia, where he commenced paint- 
ing on wire cloth for the trade, an art 
which he had acquired in New York. 
This proving successful, he established a 
store, and furnished the leading banks, 
insurance companies, public and private 
buildings with wire shades. About this 
time Fox’s old theater was destroyed by 
fire, and when the new building was near 
completion he submitted proposals to paint 
the scenes, and was accepted. Now, this 
was an entirely new thing for him to un- 
dertake, and we give the incident to show 
the versatility and confidence of our artist. 
Premising that he never had painted a 
scene for a theater, the great difficulty 
with him in this emergency was the nature 
of the colors—the latter being in water, or 
as artists term them, distemper. Han- 
ington had, however, the good fortune to 
secure the services of a boy assistant who 
had worked with the previous artist, and 
who was found to be quite handy at mix- 
ing colors and tints, and so could help Mr. 
Hanington materially at the start. The 
latter having asked Mr. Fox what scene he 
would like him to commence, that proprie- 
tor replied that he wanted him to begin 
with the Tormentor Wings. This was a 
puzzler to our artist. ‘“Tormentor!” ex- 
claimed Hanington turning to his assistant. 
“ Boy, show me the wings!” They were at 
once produced, but spread out upon the 
stage floor, owing to the fact that there 
were many mechanics working, some of 
whom were above, below, and on all sides, 
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to expedite the general work. Hanington 
immediately commenced with a piece of 
charcoal to sketch a rough design. Fox 
stood by watching him. Dashing away 
with the charcoal in a most independent 
manner, Hanington in a few minutes had a 
design which elicited from Mr. Fox, who 
had gone to the other part of the building, 
the remark, “ That man understands his 
businessf” But that only remained te be 
seen. The assistant having returned with 
buckets and colors in order to mix a tint 
for the ground-work, Hanington began 
mixing, as he thought, a delicate purple for 
that purpose, which, when made, the un- 
suspecting boy informed him, had no sizing 
in it. After a pause, Hanington said, “ put 
in the usual quantity,” thinking that was 
the best way of getting out of it. He then 
applied a delicate tint, and it being late 
the Tormentor Wings were left till morn- 
ing. Imagine his utter surprise next day 
when he found them as white as they were 
before he painted them. He felt very un- 
easy, and hastily putting on his coat he 
sped in pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
cultics to a friend, an artist in the Chestnut 
Street theater, to tell him of his trouble 
and torment with the Tormentor Wings. 
He good naturedly laughed at him, and 
said, consolingly, that he would soon get 
acquainted with the manner of mixing his 
colors ; and to be always sure to test the color 
by touching the stove or stove pipe with a 
little of the mixture, which by that means 
would dry instantly and show exactly the 





strength of the tint. After that he had no 
trouble, and the scenes gave entire satisfac- 
tion, 

Mr. Hanington remained in Philadel- 
phia three and a half years, when he re- 
moved to Chicago, and introduced his wire 
painting there with much success; lead- 
ing banks and public buildings, as well as 
private, adopting his landscape shades, He 
prosecuted an extensive business in Monroe 
Street, opposite the Post Office, now and 
then painting scenes for the theaters and op- 
era houses. He painted for Joseph Jeffer- 
son the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at 
McVickar's Theater, and supplied scenes for 
Hooley’s New Opera House. He then made 
the setting of several plays for the Crosby 
Opera House, the Standard Hall, the Eagle 
Opera House, and other theaters. Returning 
in March, 1871, to New York, he resumed 
painting on wire cloth for the trade on an 
extensive scale, in the meantime appropri- 
ating every available hour to painting pic- 
tures on canvas, some of which have been 
exhibited in this city and Brooklyn. 
Prominent among his many commissions 
are the names of the Messrs. Belding 
Brothers, George West, Bernard Peter, 0. 
H. Smith, and Charles E. Girdler, Esqs.; 
Messrs. G. De Witt Bries, Richardson and 
Rich; the firm of Reynolds & Co. The 
wire painting, which by many is supposed 
to be printed, is done by hand, and to be 
properly appreciated requires a visit to the 
artist, who makes it a specialty. Mr. Han- 
ington has an order for twenty thousand 
feet now under way. 


—- ee 


THE PEASANT BOY. 


THERE’s poetry, boy, in that step of thine, 
Firmly and free on the green sward pressed ; 

And the locks that over thy temples shine 
Flow wild in the wind of the soft sou’ west. 


Care lurks not, boy, in that laughing eye; 
No frowns o’ercast thy forechead’s snow; 

And the mellow tints of the morning sky 
Lend to thy cheeks an eloquent glow. 


Thy heirloom is pure, unbroken health, 
A cheerful heart to endure thy toil; 

And all thou need’st of this world’s wealth 
Thou can’st sturdily win from the grateful soil. 





With the lark’s first song thou art up and away, 
Brushing the dew from the glistening sod, 
And chanting the simple roundelay 
Which innocence sings to the ear of God. , 


From the ardent sun of cloudless noon 
Thou seekest the shade of a sheltered nook, 
Where the ring-dove murmurs its amorous tune, 
To the answering sound of the gushing brook. 


There, resting thy limbs on the mossy brink, 
Thou takest in peace thy poor repast, 
Bending thy thirsty lips to drink 
From the wave that glidetb so cool and fast. 
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Then to labor again, till the waning sun 
Fadeth away in the western sky, 

And the shades of twilight are creeping on, 
While the birds nestle low in the covert high. 


They are coming to mect thee, the peasant band, 
The fair-haired girl and tawny boy, 

While the baby prattler clasps thy hand, 
And breathes thy name in lisping joy. 


To the cottage away! to thy mother’s knee, 
To thy father’s side—thou art welcome there; 





That mother’s smile is ever for thee, 
And that father gives thee his warmest prayer. 


And thou shalt rest in slumber swect, 
Pillowed beneath the raftered eaves, 
While the summer rain-drops gently beat, 
And the night wind stirs the woodbine leaves. 


There’s poetry, boy, in that form of thine, 
And the gazer covets thy painless life; 
Would that thy stormless lot were mine— 
Passionless, careless, and free from strife! 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 
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A DANGEROUS REFUGE. 


ACRED feasts are common in nearly all 

religious systems. With the ancient 
Jews these feasts were numerous. In the 
Christian system our Saviour instituted but 
one. He made it a duty for all His Dis- 
ciples to partake. The provisions were 
symbolic more than nutrient—monumental 
more than appetizing. The bread unleav- 
ened—the “fruit of the vine,” unferment- 
ed—such only the Passover-feast allowed. 
The Christian feast supplanted the Jewish, 
but used the same elements with a far 
higher and more vital significance. The 
“ Bread,” the “Cup,” nothing more. How 
simple, but how vividly expressive! ‘ My 
body,” “my blood,” symbolized; spiritual 
life identical with faith in Christ. Sincere- 
ly accepting these symbols, our Lord incor- 
porates Himself with the loving believer, 
“T in them, that they may be made per- 
fect in me,” said He. What marvel that 
every one seeking to learn of Jesus should 
eagerly, though humbly, desire to come to 
this feast “in remembrance of Him!” Here 
surely is a secure refuge, here a safe retreat 
for the lowest and weakest. 

Can there be danger in this symbolized 
“refuge?” Alas! that there should be, 
But how? By sadly perverting one of the 
symbols. Take a case: Mr. P. had been 
for years a victim of the drink curse. He 
had fallen very low. A devoted Christian 
mother agonized in prayer, and the heart 
cries and long suffering efforts of a God- 
fearing wife finally prevail. He is brought 
to reformation and repentance, He trem- 
blingly gropes and creeps his way up to 
faith and hope in a Saviour’s love. He 
seeks to honor Him by a public profession. 





He needs—he longs for a place of refuge. 
He hears the call of the Master to His Disci- 
ples, “ Eat, oh, friends; drink, oh, beloved.” 
He comes—he eats of the bread, and by 
faith is strengthened and blessed. He 
takes the “Cup” and puts it to his lips. 
This little sip—aye, the very fumes and 
taste pierce his heart as if an arrow tipped 
with the fires of hell had searched his soul. 
The slumbering demon is aroused. He 
tries to resist, but brain and heart cower 
and tremble under the violent clamors of 
the old tyrant. The strife is terrific, but 
the demand is imperative—irresistible. 
He forgets all but the raging thirst. He 
leaves the church and rushes to the drug 
store. He drowns his agony with brandy, 
and gains temporary oblivion. But the 
reckoning day must come. A new disgrace 
is found in Church discipline. He repents 
and is restored. But the same sad experi- 
ment is tried over and over just as long as 
that Church set before its communicants 
intoxicating liquors to symbolize the great 
love of Jesus to poor, weak sinners, This 
case may seem incredible to many, but is 
one well known to the writer. Scores 
and hundreds of similar expericnces, only in 
many instances with sadder and more fa- 
tal ending, are occurring throughout the 
churches. Not only the reformed drunk- 
ard, but his offspring are involved in this 
terrible hazard. More, and sadder still, 
the habitual “ moderate drinker,” often as 
surely as the drunkard transmits his viti- 
ated vitality and dipsomaniac tendencies 
to his children, To such children the one 
“first glass” has many times proved the fa- 
tal opening to a drunkard's grave. Dr, 
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Willard Parker, President of the N. Y. 
State Inebriate Asylum, and no better au- 
thority can be named, asserts that “ this de- 
vastating curse follows the law of descent 
with more certainty than scrofula, heart 
disease or insanity, and a hundred fold 
more numerously.” Other eminent medical 
men give the same testimony. 

Can the Church of Christ afford to betray 
His “little ones?” Can it be that to obey 
His loving invitation to remember Him 
in the “bread” and the “fruit of the 
vine” necessitates the possibility of peril? 
Nay, does it not prima facie preclude such 
peril? Would not the use of unfermented 
instead of alcoholic wine, or what our Lord 
always called “fruit of the vine,” be a per- 
fect protection? Most assuredly, in every 
case, = 





[The preparation of fruit juice known as 
the “fruit of the vine,” is free from alco- 
holic taint. This is asserted on high chem- 
ical authority. The process of fermenta- 
tion destroys the essential fruit property of 
grape or other juice. Many of our readers 
are doubtless familiar with the “ fruit of 
the vine.” Some earnest church people 
make the “ wine” to be used on communion 
days so as to insure its purity, and not to 
throw a stumbling block at the very “ table 
of the Lord” in the way of a weak brother. 
For our part, we do not see the necessity 
of using wine on such an occasion, What 
is simpler, purer than water as a testimo- 
nial of remembrance and symbol of sucri- 
fice? And would not the sacramental cel- 
ebration be just as acceptable to Him Who 


' reads all hearts ?—Ep. P. J.] 
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HINTS TO AMATEUR PRINTERS. 


O many lame young men, poor news- 
dealers, and struggling stationers in 
country towns are purchasing small hand 
printing presses to eke out a slender in- 
come, that we have thought to write a short 
article, giving advice how to expend their 
money most economically, how to learn 
printing with the least possible loss of time 
and material, and such other instructions in 
the matter as shall be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
selection of a press. There are many dif- 
ferent ones in market, some are worthless, 
some are tolerable, some are really good. 
If you live in a city, you may, by taking a 
little trouble and care, find opportunities of 
seeing the different presses work, and can 
decide which you prefer; but this course is 
not open to all; those living in the country 
must often decide wholly from hearsay, or 
from advertisement simply ; now, nearly all 
advertisements must be teken at about half 
what they promise, for some even more 
allowance must be made. People are natu- 
rally apt to think that what they have man- 
ufactured or have for sale, is the very best 
thing of its kind in market, and then oeca- 
sionally a dealer is met with, who intends to 





deceive, deliberately intends to steal under 
the protection of the law; he thinks and 
says he “has a right to make his own 
prices,” utterly regardless of the higher 
law that exacts “value received.” ‘“ These 
things being thus,” as the lamented Arte- 
mus would say, there is nothing for it but 
to gird on atriple armor of caution in buy- 
ing or ordering a printing press as well as 
any other commodity. ; 

But to return to the boy in the eountry 
village who can not see what he wishes to 
purchase, we would say, find out all the 
dealers in presses you can, almost any paper 
or magazine has a notice of two or three. 
Send to all of these and get cuts of the 
press, estimate of cost, etc. Read these 
carefully three or four times over, study the 
construction as far as possible, notice the 
number of springs, joints, and other parts 
that appear complicated and would be 
likely to get out of gear or be broken easily. 
If possible, take your notices to some per- 
son who knows something of presses, or to 
the printer of your county paper, and get 
an opinion of the probability of the work- 
ing value or capacity of them ; some presses 
have side-arms, some are without, some 
work only by hand, some work both by 
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hand and treadle; decide which you would 
prefer. 

Next, obtain the address of some dealer 
in printing materials, as ink, paper, type, 
leads, reglets, quoins, quadrates, etc. Com- 
pare this price-list with your press-dealer’s ; 
they seem to coincide pretty well, and, 
therefore, you may as well buy of the press- 
dealer and have all cometogether. Not at 
all, my dear sir, that is just the way you 
bury money that no digging will restore. 
At the foundries or regular dealers you 
pay so much per pound for ink, leads, quad- 
rates, spaces, so much per foot for brass or 
steel rules, so much per dozen or hundred 
for wooden reglets and quoins, and you re- 
ceive what you pay for. From your job deal- 
er you may receive about forty cents worth of 
material for every dollar you invest. It is 
very pleasant to pick golden fruit off trees; 
but what if you are the tree and can not 
afford to lose the fruit? 

Buy your press, then go or send to the 
regular dealer of printing materials and 
obtain your types, furniture, etc. You will 
thus save almost one half the money you 
would otherwise invest. 

Then as to selecting type, the advertise- 
ment pamphlet will doubtless say, “ seiect 
as great a variety of typeas you can afford.” 
Now I say, do nothing of the kind, unless 
you want to increase vastly your expense and 
trouble. Buy your variety of types from 
one or two different sorts of type, and be 
sure to select those that will set up to- 
gether, as great saving is thereby made— 
for instance ; Long primer and two-line pearl 
are alike in body, and the same spaces and 
quads answer for both. Pica and two-line 
nonpariel have the same body. Canon and 
four-line pica are alike in body. Now, 
there are many varieties of each of these 
kinds of type, and by selecting from two 
kinds that will fit together, great saving in 
the purchase of quads and spaces is effected. 

Again, I would advise a beginner to buy 
few type at first; you will know better what 
you need and what will be most suitable 
after having printed somewhat. It is best 
to select a plain type like Roman long 
primer or pica to learn with, they show the 
letters large and clear, and are much less 





confusing and troublesome than very small 
letters or those highly ornamented. 

No good printing can be done unless the 
ink is of fine quality. Its color must be 
deep and intense, and it must be ground to 
perfect smoothness upon the marble, or 
ink-table, by a miller or else ina mill. It 
can be smoothed and worked by a knife 
upon the iron ink-table of hand-presses ; 
then if the roller and paper are good, the 
type new and sharp, and the workmen 
skilled, fine work may be made. Different 
inks are used for printing with paper wet 
or dry; hand-presses use dry paper gener- 
ally, it being less work, and requiring less 
skill in the management. Colored inks must 


be worked or ground upon a marble, or 


slate slab, as the iron table would change 
their tints, A soft varnish is the disolvent 
or menstruum used with colors, and as they 
dry quite rapidly, rollers must be often 
washed and care taken that they do not 
choke up the form. 

Good paper is of the first importance 
after good ink. The best printing paper is 
made wholly of linen rags, and modcrately 
sized. Very handsome work may be made 
upon various soft shades of tinted paper. 
Black ink looks well upon any shade; deep 
green ink looks nicely upon a light green 
paper, that is if both be blue-green or both 
yellow-green. A light-blue ground with 
a deep blue letter printed upon it is very 
pleasing. A pink tint with a carmine ink 
suit admirably, and clear white paper with 
fine black ink is always in taste. 

Great care must be taken of the roller. 
It is best kept in a covered box where it 
will be excluded from light and dust. 
It should not be washed until a half hour 
before using, then in tepid water and only 
so little lye used as will clean it ; lye should 
never be used upon an entirely new roller, 
but a little oil rubbed over will loosen the 
ink, when itcan be scraped, taking care not 
to break the surface, with a case-knife. 

A roller is ready for use when it is suffi- 
ciently dry to permit the fingers to glide 
smoothly over its surface. If it will not 
admit of this, but stick to the fingers, it is 
not sufficiently dry, and should be exposed 
to the cooler air. They can not be dried by 
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the fire, as many compositions will melt 
and run if only warmed slightly. 

The ink ought to be thinly and equally 
rubbed out on the ink-table, so that it may 
be spread smoothly over the surface of the 
rollers, It is well to rub the ink over as 
constantly as possible, the friction warms it 
slightly, making it spread more evenly. 

Neatness, exactness, and patience are 
three important elements in the character 
of a printer; no one must imagine he can 
do “ good work from the first.” Practice is 
as necessary, nay, more necessary, than in 





many other employments. If one is not 
certain that he can learn the art so as to 
make it profitable to him, it would be ad- 
visable first to purchase a small font of type 
and a composing stick, and learn type-set- 
ting. If he does not become discouraged, 
but learns rapidly and finds the work pleas- 
ant, then it may be well to go further; it is 
not difficult to learn printing if one has 
patience, determination, and some mechani- 
cal skill; yet there is, in this ag in every 
art, no real excellence to be attained with- 
out great labor. AMELIE V. PETIT. 


HAVE FAITH IN YOUR CHILDREN. 


LADY once told me of a little 

scene which occurred during her 
childhood, and, though years of change 
had come and gone since then, it had 
left such an impression on her mind 
that she could never entirely banish it 
from memory. She was quite a child 
when it happened, and her mother, a 
good Christian woman, was yet one of 
those strict, stern parents who demand 
and expect, perhaps, too much of their 
children, forgetting how hard it is, 
even for us grown children, tried in the 
rough discipline of life, to submit to 
our Heavenly Father’s will and yield 
instant and perfect obedience to His 
laws. But this child was gentle and 
yielding always. I well remember 
her mild, amiable manners and sweet 
disposition when we were children 
together—ever giving up her own will 
to that of her parents. Above all, she 
was perfectly truthful; never had her 
lips framed a falsehood, or uttered one 
deceitful word; she had never tried to 
screen herself when at fault, or to 
escape the punishment of her childish 
errors. And her mother knew this— 
knew that her child had never spoken 
ought to her but the plain, honest 
truth, 





There came a day at school when it 
was found that some grievous act of 
disobedience had willfully been com- 
mitted by one of the pupils, and, in 
some strange way, it was traced to 
this little girl. The teacher accused 
her; she denied the charge, but the 
proof seemed strong against her, and 
the teacher even accompanied her 
home, carrying the accusation to her 
mother. 

It seems an unnatural thing for a pa- 
rent to do, yet she accepted the teach- 
er’s statement in preference to that of 
her own child, who had never deceived 
her, and tried by every means in her 
power to make the little one confess 
the fault. 

“ Mother, mother, I did not do it; 
won’t you believe me?” was all the 
reply she could obtain. For a long 
time she sat by the child, pointing out 
to her the horror of falsehood, and be- 
seeching her to confess that she had 
committed the error and ask forgive 
ness. The child’s spirit became at last 
so affected, and her whole little being 
wrought up to stich a state, that she 
actually confessed herself guilty, and 
asked forgiveness for a wrong she had 
never committed! From that moment 
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a feeling of reserve grew up between 
the mother and child, and, though 
years have come and gone, and the 
child is grown up to womanhood, she 
still remembers that dreadful day; not, 
however, with any undue blame to her 
mother, “for,” she said, “I know she 
thought she was doing right.” 

Oh, what a feeling of forlorn wretch- 
edness must come over a little innocent 
child when it sees its mother looking 
with suspicious eyes upon it, and re- 
fusing to believe its expressions of in- 
nocence ! 

Oh, mothers! let your children see 
that you have faith in them; that you 
can trust them whether near or far 
away, and it will be to them a cheering 
thought that will doubly endear to 





them the sacred name of mother— 
checking them in temptation’s hour, 
and leading their souls to lofty pur- 
poses and noble aspirations. 

A mother’s love and trusting belief— 
what a safeguard it has been to many 
a boy fighting his way in the world! 
It has helped him to conquer many an 
enemy, and brightened many an hour 
of struggle and sadness to know that 
a loving, praying mother has faith in 
her absent boy. A mother’s trust has 
kept many a daughter’s feet from stray- 
ing, and bound their hearts together in 


affectionate sympathy and confidence 
until death alone has broken the tie, 
and then was left the sweet influence 
of a devoted life as a guiding star. 
Mothers, have faith in your chil- 
dren ! SARAH KEABLES HUNT. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the 
intellectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a mowster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spir- 


{tual—that the complete man cau be formed. 





FORMATION OF THE WHITE BLOOD CORPUSCLES AND FUNCTION OF 


THE RED 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL : 

§ it is not often that I indulge my- 

self in critical communications to the 
JouRNAL, I trust you will permit me to re- 
view one or two of your propositions in the 
April number, in which you devote consid- 
erable space to Dr. Flint’s voluminous 
“Text-book on Human Physiology ;” not 
in the way of defense of the doctor as a 
microscopist, for his volume on the “ Ner- 
vous System,” the only one I have carefully 
read, shows very clearly that he is not a 
practical master of the instrument; but, 
on the other hand, for the purpose of lay- 
ing some original investigations before the 
scientific world, which tend to the conclu- 
sion that the older microscopists were not 
so far from right in:their views as to the 





origin of leucocytes as it is now fashiona- 
ble to suppose. 

In my own experiments I employ the 
highest powers of my instrument—600, 
850, and 1,100 diameters. Taking care to 
adjust the stage so that it is exactly level, 
as a preliminary, and to make all due 
preparations as to light, focal distance, and 
so on, with an extra slip of the same thick- 
ness as the one I am about to use, which is 
being heated to a degree sufficient to de- 
stroy all organic matter, I draw a drop of 
blood from my finger in the ordinary man- 
ner. While I am doing this, the slip and 
its covers are cooling under a bell glass, 
At blood heat I bring the middle of the 
slip in contact with the drop which is 
oozing from my finger; cover it, and press 
down the cover with the tip of the finger, 
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armed, for the purpose of excluding oily 
substances, with a strip of clean cambric, 
until the light is readily transmitted 
through it. At a power of 1,100 the 
blood is seen to be composed of lymph 
granules, perfectly round and uniform, 
white corpuscles (leucocytes), and red cor- 
puscles or hematics, The first are very 
numerous, of the uniform diameter of 
about 1-1200 of a millimeter, and have a 
peculiar consensual movement very difficult 
io describe, that causes them to move about 
in their narrow streams meandering across 
the field. This circulation is best observed 
with the larger field that a power of 600 
diameters affords, and continues for about 
five minutes, The fully-developed white 
corpuscles have the appearance of large 
nucleated or non-nucleated lymph gran- 
ules, and vary in diameter from 1-350 to 
1-100 of a millimeter. The red are a little 
smaller, and vary a little less—say from 
1-450 to 1-200 of a millimeter. The leu- 
cocytes are not always or often nucleated, 
although dilute acetic acid speedily de- 
velops such an appearance; but tests with 
ammoniacal solutions of carmine always 
show a difference in constitution between 
the center and the periphery, by develop- 
ing a red spot in the interior of the body. 
Red corpuscles, suspended in balsam, and 
subjected to a light heat, generally exhibit 
a marked tendency to symmetrical self- 
division into six parts, just as one cuts a 
round cake, and these parts are organi- 
cally so distinct and regular that it is im- 
possible to regard the division as an acci- 
dental phenomenon. I have never seen 
red blood-cells dividing, but I am inclined 
to think that such spontaneous division 
actually occurs, Under similar conditions 
the white corpuscles separate into groups 
of symmetrical granules, differing in no 
particular from the lymph granules, the 
consensual movements of which I have just 
mentioned. That is to say, they are de- 
composable into granular components. 
The question whether they originate or 
may originate from a granular blastema is 
one that I have no hesitation in deci¢cing 
in the affirmative, although, of course, your 
reviewer is justified in following the latest 





received authorities. I have seen them pro- 
duced in that manner, not only now and 
then, but very frequently, and have ob- 
served the process in its inception as well 
as in its completion. In a word, the ques- 
tion is purely one of fact, upon which a 
man should haye no opinion at all unless 
he has ocular evidence for it. I have a 
dozen drawings of leucocytes in different 
stages of organization, in which the gran- 
ules are arranging themselves into compo- 
nent bodies—generally in threes, or fives, 
or sevens, or nines, or elevens, or thirteens, 
or fifteens; never in even numbers, The 
most frequent numbers are five, nine, and 
fifteen. By making a weak solution of 
hypophosphite of ammonia, and _intro- 
ducing a little of it under the cover be- 
fore pressing it down, the process I have 
just been describing can be very apprecia- 
bly stimulated, and hence observed with 
more certainty of decisive results. The 
variations in diameter and in the apparent 
nucleation of leucocytes are, I am inclined 
to think, due to the number and arrange- 
ment of the granules, and furnish no cer- 
tain or even proximate indications of age 
or stage of development. In my studies of 
the blood of fishes I have always found 
that the formation of the corpuscles from 
the plasma gould be more readily followed 
than when the blood was taken from my 
own circulation; and I have often, in the 
lower animals, observed the granules of a 
corpuscle in rapid molecular action. 

There is no doubt, therefore, as a matter 
of fact, that white blood corpuscies, in many 
instances at least, are generated in the 
blood plasma—one positive observation is 
conclusive against a hundred theoretical 
dissertations. I have not only seen them 
forming, and counted the granules and 
noted their arrangement in numerous ex- 
periments, but have also obs«rved them in 
every stage of formation from a state in 
which the granules are highly visible as 
independent and active components, to the 
final state in which a thin pellicle operates 
to obliterate all optical evidence of granu- 
lar constitution. There are such abundant 
sources of error in this field, however, that 
one is excusable for blundering a little. 
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In consumptive persons, for example, one 
frequently finds a white matter existing in 
abundance in the form of spherules of from 
1-150 to 1-100 of a millimeter in diameter, 
and corpuscles of a peculiar kind occur in 
the splenic and supra-renal veins. Purous 
and mucous corpuscles, again, are not spe- 
cially distinguishable from blood corpus- 
cles, and the former have generally been 
held to be indentical with them. There is, 
however, this material difference between 
corpuscles taken from blood and those 
taken from an abscess or from a sore dur- 
ing the suppurating process, namely, that 
when mounted in the ordinary manner 
blood corpuscles are tolerably permanent, 
while purous and mucous corpuscles gran- 
ulate in from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours; conclusive evidence that the re- 
ceived view is erroneous. 

Again, as to the cause of the attraction 
in color produced by oxygen, nervous blood 
having a bluish tint, and arterial blood a 
scarlet one, I have, although very reluc- 
tantly, to dissent from the views of Heule, 
Nasse, Harless, and I can not say how many 
more. The hematin (coloring and colored 
matter) of a red corpuscle constitutes about 
5-100 of the mass; the globulin (cell-wall) 
about 65-100. In blood taken from an 
animal after death I have always found 
that the hematin refracts light a little less 
clearly than in experiments with living 
blood; and the consequence is that the 
cell-wall, though really colorless, is appa- 
rently a blue pellicle enveloping a dull red 
central mass. In venous blood the same 
phenomenon is apparent in a less degree. 
The fact that carbonic acia appears to op- 
erate to produce a convexity of the corpus- 
cles, which previously appeared to be con- 
cave, taken in connection with the pre- 
ceding facts, seems to sustain Heule’s 
view ; but, in further investigation, a cause 
less dependent on purely optical principles 
presents itself. Hematin, when burned, 
yields a considerable percentage of perox- 
ide of iron. Now, there is scarcely a bet- 
ter test of the presence of carbonic acid in 
large quantities in the atmosphere of an 
apartment than peroxide of iron. A piece 
of paper saturated with it in solution, 





when immersed in carbonic acid gas, 
assumes a dull bluish red hue, which, on 
exposure to free oxygen, is rapidly con- 
verted into an opaque scarlet by the oxida- 
tion of the carbonic acid. That is to say, 
a body containing an appreciable quantity 
of soluble peroxide of iron readily ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid under the proper con- 
ditions, and darkens—for the presence of 
the bluish tint is only a symbol for dimin- 
ished refracting properties—while on ex- 
posure to free oxygen it gives off the car- 
bonic acid and recovers its scarlet. This 
function of the peroxide is, let me remark, 
altogether independent of the question 
whether it is wholly responsible for the 
color of the blood; for, after extracting it 
as thoroughly as possible, the red corpus- 
cles redden alcohol intensely by simply 
boiling them in it. The fact, however, 
that dilute muriatic acid turns the corpus- 
cles white, while dilute carbonic acid ren- 
ders them dark and opaque, is pretty con- 
clusive evidence that the peroxide is mainly 
the seat of color; and I am sure that, on 
careful consideration, you will agree with 
me, even against the weight of authority, 
that Heule’s view is an erroneous one, and 
that the peroxide of iron, as an ingredi- 
ent of the hematin, is the seat of the 
familiar alteration in color as to which our 
venerable doctor is so much in the dark. 
And this brings meto a view I have 
long entertained, but have never ventured 
to express, as to the function of the red 
corpuscles in the animal economy. In a 
general way their higher development ac- 
companies the less diffused respiratory 
organization of the higher types of the 
animal kingdom. They are present in a 
few fishes, as, for example, in the squatina, 
with a diameter of about 1-50 of a milli- 
meter. In the siren, their so-called nuclei 
show from twenty to thirty spherical gran- 
ules, and in the lower animals generally 
their nuclei appear to project in a rounded 
form. But I have never been able to find 
any conclusive evidence of their nucleation 
in the higher mammalia, although dilute 
acetic acid develops granules in the center 
in abundance. I have seen them occasion- 
ally in the circulating plasma of the fly, 
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but never in that of any other insect. Their 
number in the human race varies with sex 
to such an extent that their proportion in 
the blood of a man averages about 140 to 
the 1,000 parts, but may be as high as 186 
or as low as 110 without ill-health, while 
in women the average is about 112, but the 
number may fall as low as 71 or range as 
high as 167. Open air life augments their 
number, while sedentary habits diminish 
it. Their average diameter, like that of 
the white corpuscles, varies materially in 
different temperaments, being less in the 
blood of persons of nervous temperament, 
and greatest in those of glandular and vital 
temperament. In all the lower animals 
they bear a strong resemblance to Barry’s 
embryonic corpuscles; but, as the investi- 
gation asce.ds higher and higher in the 
animal kingdom, the resemblance is grad- 
ually obliterated. Now, my view is that 
they are excreto-respiratory in their func- 
tion. That is to say, they absorb the car- 
bonic acid element evolved in the decom- 
position of tissues, and carry it to the 





lungs, where, in contact with free oxygen, 
it is exhaled as an excretion. Hence their 
convex and swollen appearance in venous 
blood, and their concave and collapsed 
state when taken from an artery. That 
they perform this function the facts con- 
clusively show. But I will not, by any 
means, insist that they have no other, hay- 
ing long since learned to be wary of theo- 
rizing. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I trust you will 
pardon my dissent from your views and 
from those of the eminent authorities you 
have quoted. Believe me, I should not 
have troubled you with a dissent based 
upon mere theoretical grounds, and I have 
tried to give a brief but faithful transcript 
of the leading facts that I have gathered 
through a long series of original investiga- 
tions, hoping that they might serve to 
assist physiologists at large in arriving at 
some coherent theory of the function of the 
red corpuscles and the origin of the leuco- 
cytes or true organizing corpuscles of the 


blood. Very respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD, 





TOWN LIBRARIES. 


EARLY three years ago several, gen- 
tleman of our village concluded to 
organize a Town Library. As the most 
feasible plan, we placed the value of each 
share at $5, payable in cash or in books suit- 
able for the library. Each stockholder was 
entitled to the use of two books, or one 
book and one periodical, on loan at a time. 
The library is kept open all day Saturday, 
on which day exchanges of books tako 
place, and all persons not shareholders 
have the privilege of consulting and read- 
ing the books, periodicals, and newspapers. 
Each shareholder pays $2 per year, or 
fifty cents per quarter to pay for incidental 
expenses, including hall rent, librarian’s 
fees, and fuel, etc. We take ten period- 
icals, which we purchase of Messrs. 8. R. 
Wells & Co., at reduced rates. 
We have now accumulated a consider- 
able library of about 1,500 volumes, besides 
800 volumes of periodicals, stitched to- 





gether after they become six months old. 
What surprised me most was the large 
number of valuable and useful books that 
were paid in on shares.. We have 140 
shareholders, all of whom paid in books ex- 
cept about 20 shares which were paid in 
cash. We find that novels, travels, poets, 
and periodicals are most in demand; occa- 
sionally works of science and biographies 
are also read. We have increased our li- 
brary by donations, concerts, and lectures, 
and regard the institution as an established 
educator and moralizer of our people. 

I am persuaded that there are abundant 
books lying unused in every community 
which could be collected and organized 
into a village library, if a few energetic 
and literary people would but give them 
time and make the effort. To promote 
that object and indicate the method most 
certain of success, I contribute these hasty 


suggestions and history of our operations. 
0. 8 PARTON. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 








HOW TO TEACH, 
ACCORDING TO 
TEMPERAMENT AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT; 
OR, PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY, 
BY NELSON SIZER. 


WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD BE. 


HEN we consider the duties re- 

quired of the teacher—the amount 
of labor, care, anxiety, patience, and 
worry which attach to the profession, 
and when the amount of talent, knowl- 
edge.and wisdom absolutely essential to 
the highest success are taken into ac- 
count, the question naturally arises : 
“Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

As to what the teacher should be, 
constitutionally, we may say, it its emi- 
nently desirable that he should be well- 
organized in every respect, both bodily 
and mentally. He should have an en- 
ergetic, enduring, and elastic constitu- 
tion, which can work easily, and work 
long, and maintain its strength and ac- 
tivity. A person who is constituted 
like a slack-twisted string, like soft and 
porous wood, or like mellow metal that 
is easily impressed, and who has a 
character corresponding to such con- 
stitutional qualities, has no proper place 
in the school-room as a teacher. He 
should have the characteristics of the 
fiddle-string for toughness and density, 
of the steel-spring for elasticity, and 
of oak and hickory for sturdiness and 
endurance. 

With these strong qualities there 
should be mingled susceptibility, sym- 
pathy, power of adaptation and con- 
formity ; in other words, there should 





be a strong and active temperament ; 
the Motive and Mental temperaments 
predominating, with enough of the Vi- 
tal to convert food into nutrition rap- 
idly and abundantly, in such a manner 
as to sustain both the physical and the 
mental powers. This would give am- 
ple support for all the duties pertaining 
to his labor, both of mind and body. 


Fig. 1—Tue Goop TracueEr. 


We introduce an engraving repre 
senting the good teacher. _ It is re- 
markable for the amplitude of the lower 
and middle sections of the forehead. 
If a line be drawn square across the 
brow to the outer angles, and two other 
lines be drawn from the corners of the 
brows to the top of the forehead, just 
where the hair is parted in the center, 
thus forming a triangle, it will embrace 
that part of the head which Dr. Gall 
in his early studies of Phrenology de- 
nominated the region of “ Educability.” 
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The separate organs for acquiring edu- 
cation located in that region of the 
forehead have since been discovered 
and named. His was a generic idea 
full of meaning and of truth, and time 
has fully proved his wisdom and sa- 
gacity. 
“ EDUCABILITY.” 

The perceptive organs, located across 
the brow seem to be prominently de- 
veloped in the portrait, while the mid- 
dle section of the forehead, and the 
central portion of the upper part of 
the forehead are very strongly devel- 
oped. In other words, the region of 
“Educability” is largely developed. 
By “ Educability ” Dr. Gall meant the 
power of acquiring education, the ability 
to gather knowledge and information, 
and to analyze and remember it ; and 
this set of faculties is very marked in 
our illustration. The forehead has 
something of a retreating appearance, 
but this grows out of the fact that the 
head is very long from the opening of 
the ear forward to the root of the nose, 
and the lower part of the forehead is 
therefore very strongly developed. The 
perceptives somewhat predominating 
over the organs in the upper part of 
the forehead, serves to give it a retreat- 
ing appearance. The eye, it will be 
seen, is full and prominent, as well as 
large, and there seems to be a fullness, 
or sack underneath the eye. This 
prominence of the eye and the fullness 
below it constitute the sign of a large 
development of Language, which gives 
the power to explain fully and easily 
what the person thinks, knows, or feels. 
The teacher especially needs this facul- 
ty, for one may be ever so wise, may 
be rich in all the knowledge and infor- 
mation pertaining to scholarship, and 
not be able to communicate it. 

FORCE OF CHARACTER. 
The head also appears to be broad in 





the region of the ears, indicating cour. 
age and force of character, which the 
teacher requires in order to command 
respect. We find also the crown of 
this head, and that part which is lo- 
cated a little forward of the crown, 
to be large, showing ample Self- 
Esteem and Firmness; hence there is 
dignity, self-reliance, independence, 
stability, and steadfastness, and the 
power to wield government with state- 
ly ease, and strength. Such a per- 
son has weight of character, as well as 
courage to impress it upon others, and 
it would enable the teacher to carry 
himself in the presence of pupils in such 
@ way as to command their respect, 
and thereby secure their obedience 
without any friction or worry on his 
part, and with little thought of rebel- 
lion or disobedience on the part of 
pupils. 

The teacher should also be well- 
developed, in the top-head, or the 
region of the moral organs, so that he 
may be kind,-just, upright, and capable 
of impressing his pupils not only with 
his authority, but with the justness and 
the forbéarance of his government. 
Nothing so seriously impairs authority 
anywhere, and especially so in school, 
as an exhibition of tyranny, unreason- 
able anger, unjust partiality, or favor- 
itism in any form; and if the teacher 
also have large Veneration combined 
with Benevolence, he will not only be 
kindly and respectful, but devout in 
his bearing, and thereby enforce upon 
pupils the thought that there is a High- 
er Power, even above the teacher, and 
that an active and sincere reverence 
for authority is not a mean submission, 
but a virtue. 

POLICY, PRUDENCE, SELF-CONTROL. 

The wideness of the middle section 
of this head indicates a full degree of 
the organs of Secretiveness and Cau- 
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tiousness, which serve to give prudence, 
and a proper control of the feelings 
and expressions, Though the teacher 
should be free and easy in conversa- 
tion, he needs that sagacity and reti- 
cence which is able to regulate his 
words and countenance; he should be 
able to “ be angry and sin not,” to feel 
annoyed and not show it; or to be de- 
lighted, or chagrined, and not have the 
pupils read the state of his, mind. 
Nearly all teachers will readily remem- 
ber incidents in which something super- 
latively droll or ridiculous has hap- 
pened, that strongly provoked laugh- 
ter, but which, if indulged in by the 
teacher, would break up all order in 
the school, and set the fun-loving chil- 
dren wild with merriment. 


Ffg. 2—Tue Poor TEeacuEr. 


The poor teacher has a head very 
different from the other. It is wide at 
the temples and forehead, and runs 
back to an edge at the rear, becoming 
thinner and thinner. Though there is 
considerable meditative power indi- 
cated by the upper part of the -fore- 
head, which gives the ability to under- 
stand theories and appreciate principles, 
yet the lower part of the forehead is 
not very well developed. He is not 
practical nor brilliant. Notice, also, 





how small the eye is, and set far back, 
indicating small Language. A lack of 
power to appreciate particulars, and 
deficiency in the ability to express 
himself, are marked on the whole face 
and forehead. He has a dreamy, stu- 
pid look, as if facts were slow to im- 
press him, and tardy and weak in ex- 
pressions. Observe, also, how the top 
line of the head slopes backward, in- 
dicating small Firmness and Self-Es- 
teem. The crown of the head is low 
and light. He lacks dignity and deter- 
mination; he lacks sprightliness of 
thought, and power to talk and teach. 
His head, from which was procured a 
photograph to be engraved, is very 
narrow at Destructiveness, just above 
the ears, and at Combativeness, just 
back of that point, and he is de- 
ficient in courage, force, and energy. 
He lacks also that strength of the 
social affections which is necessary to 
give deep and tender love for chil- 
dren, and which is requisite to call out 
their sympathy and love, and make 
them feel that the teacher is a friend as 
well as an instructor. This head, then, 
is thoughtful, slow, sound, and sympa- 
thetical, but unpractical, lacking in 
self-respect, pride, ambition, and in 
those faculties which give force, energy, 
and thoroughness, and the power te 
command and to control. Such a 
teacher would be a failure in the mat- 
ter of giving instruction, even though 
he might pass a good examination as 
a scholar. He would also lack the gov- 
erning and supervising forces that 
would insure respect and enable him 
to carry the school onward in an or- 
derly and successful manner. We need 
hardly add that asa teacher, fig. 1 would 
be cheap at any rate of compensation, 
because he has a favorable tempera- 
ment and such mental developments as 
qualify him to obtain knowledge rap- 
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idly, understand it clearly, remember 
it tenaciously, and explain it quickly 
and fully; while fig. 2, though he 
might possess scholarly knowledge, it 
would be like the richness of dried 
quinces, reluctant to come forth, and he 
would be dear as a teacher at any price. 
WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

If a woman must earn her living in 
the performance of duties other’ than 
those which belong to domestic life, we 
regard teaching as the best occupation 
for heras a whole. It demands, in the 
first place, good culture, which, in it- 
self, is a desirable acquisition, and emi- 
nently useful to her in any department 
of life, after teaching may have been 
abandoned; so that the acquisition of 
education, such as may qualify her for 
a teacher, will not come amiss though 
she might not engage in that calling, 
or continue in it permanently as a life- 
pursuit. With the exception, perhaps, 
of medicine, we think a woman ranks 
higher to be engaged in teaching than 
in almost any other occupation which 
she could follow as a means of earning 
her living. Probably it would be found, 
if inquiry were made covering a given 
number of years, that more teachers 
find themselves invited to desirable 
positions in society through marriage, 
than from any other department of 
industry. 

TEACHERS PREFERRED IN MARRIAGE. 

Of course there are some reasons for 
her preferment which may be taken 
into account besides the position of 
teaching which she occupies. In order 
to be a teacher, she must have brain- 
force to acquire an education; and to 
enable her to succeed in teaching she 
must have vigor of body to give sup- 
port to that brain; and these two con- 
ditions, from which come clearness and 
foree of mind and physical endurance, 
make her superior to most women. 





Besides this, it is an intellectual pro- 
fession, and tends to give a woman more 
culture and power in her personal con- 
tact with society than she otherwise 
would have. There are many men of 
first-rate talent who have had less edu- 
cation than is desirable, and they feel 
the want of it; yet having been suc- 
cessful in business, and having attained 
to a higher position in society than 
their educational attainments would 
seem to warrant, they feel inclined to 
make up the deficiency, or rather, so 
far as may be, supply the lack of their 
own education by obtaining a wife 
who has been educated. Such a man, 
by selecting a successful teacher fora 
wife, obtains in her strong common 
sense, energy of character, and mental 
culture, which are great advantages to 
him, and much more useful, indeed, 
than would be the more artistically 
educated one, though an adept in ele- 
gant manners, trained in luxury, and 
passively carried forward by the cur- 
rent of social: influences, without any 
serious exercise of intellect, tglent, skill, 
and force. Besides, the teacher, like 
himself, haS not been raised in luxury, 
but has been obliged to think and work, 
and knows how to appreciate a man 
who, though he lack culture, has the 
talent to make his mark in the world. 
INFLUENCE OF CULTURE AND ECONOMY. 
Moreover, a teacher acquires a cer- 
tain earnest, straight-forward strength 
of character, that enables her to com- 
mand respect, especially from sound, 
thinking, business-men, and more espe- 
cially so from men who have been pro- 
fessionally educated. She thus learns 
to be self-sustaining, to despise sham, 
and pretence, and .all that is soft, de- 
ceptive, and hypocritical, and thereby 
impresses men of sense and strength of 
character with the idea that she would, 
indeed, be a helpmeet, and not a drag 
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and a dead weight on their prosperity. 
Many a clergyman is wise enough to 
pass by the butterflies of fashion who 
have been educated in the ornamental 
branches to be merely elegant and ex- 
travagant pets, and wisely seeks as his 
companion one of those noble girls 
who has gained strength and culture 
in the profession of teaching, who would 
not be too proud to lighten the burdens 
of life with domestic industry as well 
as to cheer and encourage him in his 
labors by a sound and vigorous intel- 
lect. 
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Fig. 3—Mrs. E. P.—A Strrone CHARACTER. 


Though this engraving shows the 
form of the forehead, the strength of 
the features, and the power of charac- 
ter, it hardly does justice to the origi- 
nal in smoothness and delicacy of ex- 
pression. But here is a forehead that 
would carry knowledge and communi- 
cate it, that would gather facts, re- 
member and impart them, that would 
analyze, discriminate, illustrate, and 
reason. What fullness in the outer 
angles of the brow, where Order and 
Calculation are located! What fullness 
across the middle of the forehead where 
Eventuality, or memory of facts, and 
Locality, or memory of places, are 








situated! What a broad forehead in 
the upper region of the temple, how 
massive on the whole! what generous 
strength of face, what courage, what 
endurance, and determination are de- 
picted ! 

Her eye is full, and her Language is 
sufficient to enable her to talk and 
write well. That head would make a 
first rate mathematician, and would 
impart knowledge in such a manner as 
to impress it upon the pupil for life. 
She takes in all surrounding knowl- 
edge, remembers facts, places, faces, 
and experience with remarkable clear- 
ness; and, fortunately, she has body 
enough to give support to her brain, so 
that there is vigor and endurance, both 
to the body and to the mind. She has 
a remarkably strong character, and if 
her history were given in connection 
with her management of hospitals for 
soldiers during the war, in which she 
spent thousands of dollars, and mani- 
fested eminent organizing and govern- 
ing ability, her character as an able 


, and large-hearted philanthropist would 


command the highest respect. 
OVER-WORK OF BRAIN. 

As society is at present organized, 
American girls who take to books and 
culture are very apt to develop the 
brain at the expense of the body while 
growing up to womanhood, and those 
who attempt liberal culture and pro- 
fessional duty are very liable to over- 
work with the brain, and break down 
through lack of that proper support 
which would come from a healthy and 
well-developed body. Teachers, there- 
fore, should endeavor to cultivate phys- 
ical strength and endurance as a basis 
on which the mental and moral qualities 
can be exercised. Though we have 
known a good many successful teachers 
who were neither large nor strong phys- 
ically, yet certain it is that size and 
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weight, added to talent and culture, are 
no mean factors in the great work de- 
manded of the teacher. A grand, per- 
sonal presence has its advantages. One 
who is small is necessarily obliged to 
make up in tact, wisdom, and talent 
for the lack of power and presence, or 
fail in exerting the requisite amount of 
influence; and it is no disparagement 
to those who are slight, slender, and 
measurably deficient in muscular 
strength to say that it would be all 
the better for them if to their talents 
they could add size and physical pow- 
er. There is a certain respect paid to 
size as a sign of power, especially by 
boys whose law is that of muscle; and 
though many can govern well by wis- 
dom and sagacity, they could govern 
all the better if they had excellent bod- 
ily proportions. He, or she, therefore, 
who would be teachers, and who are 
fortunate enough to possess the best 
physical development in connection 
with excellent mental capabilities and 
culture, should rejoice and be thankful. 
PLEASANT FACE AND VOICE. 

It is also desirable that the teacher 
should have a pleasant countenance, 
and especially a pleasant voice. A 
calm, generous, and benign expres- 
sion of face is very soothing in its in- 
fluence; while a sour, frowning face 
casts a chilling shadow wherever its in- 
fluence falls. If there is anything that 
signally disturbs the harmony of a 
school, and provokes acrimony and sets 
the nerves of every pupil in a state of 
irritation, it is the rasping voice of 
an irritable teacher. We have known 
some men whose voices sounded like 
the barking of a dog, and some women 
whose voices, to say the least, were not 
soothing to sensitive nerves. Though 
there are natural differences in voices 
as to relative mellowness and melody, 
those that are least smooth, rich, and 





sweet, can be modified by effort; for it 
will be observed that persons with 
unfortunate voices frequently assume 
pleasant tones when they feel pleasant- 
ly, and have an agreeable mission to 
perform. Let the disposition, then, be 
kept as sweet and amiable as possible, 
especially by those whose voices are 
unfortunate in their tone and key. 
OBSERVATION AND MEMORY. 

It is of great importance that the 
teacher should be well endowed in the 
realm of mental development. The 
perceptive organs, located along the 
brow, should be large, so that the 
mind shall be quick to take in all the 
phases of the surroundings, and shall 
see all that is going on among the pu- 
pils. A person amply developed in 
this region carries his knowledge as it 
were in solution, and can recall on the 
instant all he knows of a subject. Ifa 
teacher is obliged to ponder and cud- 
gel his brain for an answer when 4 
pupil asks a question (see fig. 2), 
there may be half a dozen pupils in 
the school who have the answer ready 
before the teacher gets it. How much 
respect will they have for such a 
teacher? A smart boy or girl very 
soon comes to think, if. the teacher re- 
quires a long time to recall his knowl- 
edge, that he is not really the mental 
leader in that school ; but if the teacher 
carries in memory all he knows, and 
can launch it forth the instant he is 
asked (see fig. 1), every pupil in the 
school, and especially the dull ones, 
will think he is the prince of knowl- 
edge, and he will be likely to com- 
mand the respect of all, The middle 
and upper portions of the forehead, in 
the regions of memory and reflection, 
also ought to be large. In short, the 
teacher ought to have a practical, a his- 
torical, and a reflective cast of mind. 
All his faculties being well developed 
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will enable him to be master in every 
field of knowledge, and he will not 
only be able to lead the school in all 
its departments, but command the re- 
spect of those most advanced and most 
brilliant, and this is a point of great 
importance to the teacher. 
TALKING TALENT—SOCIABILITY, 

The teacher should also have a full 
and prominent eye, which indicates fa- 
cility of expression (see fig. 1), in order 
that he may be able to explain with 
ease, vigor, and gracefulness whatever 
he may know. He should also have a 
full back-head, where the organs of 
friendship, and affection, and love for 
children are located. He who can not 
gain the love of the pupils and awaken 
their friendly regard, is not likely to 
win their intelligence or hold their re- 
spect. A teacher may have breadth 
of mind and richness of culture, but if 
he lack the ability to talk as well as 





think; if he can not express what he 
knows freely and promptly so as to in- 
struct and edify, he is out of his place. 
He is like a pencil without a lead, or a 
musician without voice. 

There is less training of students in 
the matter of oral expression than is 
needful; especially with those who are 
not by nature adepts in talking, or 
those whose diffidence tends to keep 
them silent. The good talkers monop- 
olize in school and elsewhere the op- 
portunities for speaking, and teachers 
permit oratory to be an ornament to 
the school rather than a matter of 
utility to the persons who are not gift- 
ed with free speech, and are glad to 
have the “poor speakers” not wish to 
speak. The result is a few speak well, 
but the majority are silent, or awkward 
and embarrassed if they attempt speak- 
ing, and many are thus made to suffer 
besides themselves. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE ON GEORGE COMBE. 


EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

N the Atlantic Monthly for April of this 

year, there is an article under the head 
of “Old Woman’s Gossip,” and signed 
Frances Anne Kemble, a large portion of 
which is devoted to the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy and Mr. George Combe; and while in 
many respects the sections referring to these 
subjects are intensely interesting to every 
student of Phrenology, and readers of the 
works of Mr. Combe, yet I am sorry to say 
the so-called “ Gossip” will not bear that 
scrutiny which every lover of the science of 
mind desires to subject not only his opin- 
ions, but also everything that may be 
brought under his observation purporting 
to be fact. Asa piece of historical knowl- 
edge relating to Mr. Combe, we are ex- 
tremely obliged to Mrs. Kemble for the 
information, but while admitting our in- 
debtedness, we can not ignore the miscon- 





ception and consequent misstatements con- 
tained in her reflections, so far as they deal 
with what every disciple of Mr. Combe 
knows to be the fundamental truths upon 
which Phrenology rests its claims. 
Courtesy toward the eminent authoress 
of “Old Woman’s Gossip” compels us to 
be lenient in our judgment of her references 
to Phrenology, but we can not consider the 
title of her article any passport to, or war- 
rant for, what may prejudice the public 
mind in regard to a subject of which we 
are too well aware ignorance has already 
deformed many of its prominent features. 
Truth demands that errors, though unwit- 
tingly fallen into, shall be corrected, and 
the public mind enlightened, or at least 
directed into channels calculated to pre- 
pare the ground for its reception. 
Although we are very sorry not to be 
able to say with Mrs, Kemble that we en- 
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joyed the friendship of Mr. Combe, we are 
happy, notwithstanding, to inform her that 
for the past twelve years we have been ac- 
quainted with his writings, and from a very 
intimate knowledge of them ought to be 
qualified to speak with confidence as well 
as accuracy of their contents. 

The first statement to which we desire to 
call the attention of the many readers of 
this Journat is to be found on page 457 of 
the publication alluded to, where the lady 
says, in reference to Mr. Combe: “He was 
a man of singular integrity, uprightness, 
and purity of mind and character, and of 
great justice and impartiality of judgment ; 
he was extremely benevolent and humane, 
and one of the most reasonable human 
beings I have ever known.” This is a very 
admirable recommendation, beyond which 
the most ardent lover of the works of Mr. 
Combe, and the science to which he devoted 
his brilliant talents, could not well proceed 
without exceeding the bounds of modera- 
tion in language. But when this encomi- 
um is contrasted with the next quotation, 
our high expectations fall, for a little lower 
down on the same page as the above, the 
fair writer says: “Although Dr. Combe 
completely indorsed his brother’s system, 
he was far less fanatical and importunate in 
his advocacy of it, nor are his writings, like 
his brothers, so completely saturated with 
the theory of Phrenology as to detract from 
their general interest and utility.” 

It is somewhat difficult to consider Mr. 
Combe to have been “ one of the most rea- 
sonable human beings ” the writer had ever 
known, and yet at the same time to have 
been far “ more fanatical ” than his brother, 
which is what Mrs. Kemble asserts. Nor is 
it easy for Causality to perceive how Mr. 
Combe should be so reasonable, and all the 
while advocate, champion, and defend a 
system which, having saturated his works, 
“detracts from their general interest and 
utility ;” unless it be maintained, as it tac- 
itly is, that if he had been less reasonable, 
his works would have been more interest- 
ing and useful. 

We regret for some reasons that our 
views on this matter differ from those of the 
illustrious author of the sentiments under 





discussion, and if by any means she should 
ever become apprised of the fact, we beg to 
assure her that it is from no captious spirit 
that we except to her rendering. 

So far from thinking that Phrenology has 
detracted from the general interest and 
utility of his writings, we most firmly be- 
lieve, and confidently assert, that had not 
Mr. Combe made Phrenology the basis 
of his works, he would not have been able 
in a more extensive degree than his prede- 
cessors to give to the world those enlight- 
ened ideas on moral philosophy which 
have rendered him the immortal author of 
the “Constitution of Man.” Without this 
their glory would fade—nay, more, they 
would have no existence, and, consequently, 
his reputation must stand or fall upon the 
foundation of Phrenology, which we hum- 
bly submit is not what Mrs. Kemble terms 
it, a “ theory.” 

As to the statement at the head of page 
454, charity and gallantry admonish us to 
say it must have been written with a par- 
tial knowledge only of the system and 
principles of the science of mind, The 
paragraph reads: “In the minute division 
and subdivision of the brain into separate 
chambers for every conceivable quality to 
which a specific name or place could be 
assigned, I do not believe.” 

If Mrs. Kemble means to assert in this 
statement that Mr. Combe, or any other in- 
telligent phrenologist, ever attempted to 
divide the brain into separate localities, 
and afterward assign names to the subdivis- 
ions, she must have written inadvertently, 
or as unacquainted with the writings of Mr. 
Combe. But if she denies that the func- 
tions of the several parts of the brain were 
discovered by observation and induction, 
and afterward established beyond the power 
of cavil to disturb, then her disbelief be- 
comes unfortunate; because the standard 
writers upon the science never admitted 
any organ or faculty into the list until it 
was proved to exist. No name or place 
ever was assigned—except temporarily— to 
any portion of the brain which was not in 
the course of time, and by a multitude of 
obscrvations demonstrated to be the seat of 
special qualities of mind. The manifesta- 
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tions were first observed, then the localities, 
and subsequently names applied to the 
localities of the brain, which were found 
invariably accompanied by those manifes- 
tations when the parts designated respect- 
fully were large and active. 

There are other references to the subject 
of Phrenology in the article referred to, 
but as they have chiefly to do with the 
writer’s opinions and not with facts, we pass 
them over for the present without special 
allusion, and in conclusion wish to say that 
we feel some pleasure in acknowledging 
Mrs. Kemble as “‘ convinced of the general 
accuracy of some parts of the phrenologi- 
cal theory.” It would however, be far 





more gratifying, considering the illustrious 


SOCRATES, THE 


HE era of Greek philosophy was, with- 
out doubt, the most brilliant epoch in 

the world’s history. It arose like an intel- 
lectual sun, casting beams of resplendent 
thought athwart the horison, dispelling the 
darkness of primeval ignorance that still 


family to which she belongs, to have seen 
her name subscribed—not as a believer in a 
theory—but as fully convinced of the sys- 
tem of Phrenology as expounded by her 
eminent acquaintance, who could, after a 
thorough and patient examination, affirm, 
“T speak literally and sincerely when I say, 
that were I at this moment offered the 
wealth of India on condition of Phrenology 
being blotted from my mind forever, I 
would scorn the gift; nay, were everything 
I possessed in the world placed in one hand 
and Phrenology in the other, and orders 
issued for me to choose one, Phrenology, 
without a moment’s hesitation, would be 
preferred.” Yours, very truly, 
THOMAS TURNER. 


ANCIENT SAGE. 


rested upon the race. This era was herald- 
ed by the courageous and mighty efforts of 
Thales to solve the problems of nature and 
of life, and it reached its climacteric when 
that unrivaled intellectual luminary, Plato, 
touched the zenith of his power. It began 
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to wane with the advent of Aristotle’s sys- 
tem of dogmatic empiricism, and it went 
out amid the wild orgies of sensualism 
evoked by Epicurus, and was succeeded by 
a gloomy night of materialistic atheism, 
whose dark pall has not been lifted from 
Greece and Rome to this day, under which 
those grand republics perished, and the civ- 
ilization they had nurtured perished with 
them. 

Previous to the advent of Thales, the 
Greeks had been soldiers and poets, Ulysses 
and Homer being true types of national 
character. They were an intellectual race, 
but they used their intellects almost solely 
in the interest of war. They were a poetic 
people, but their poets exhausted the re- 
sources of their genius in songs of praise to 
Ulysses and other heroes. 

Thales conceived the idea that the humdn 
intellect had a higher mission than this. 
He devoted his life to the effort to discover 
the constitution of nature. He failed, but 
the noble and heroic effort inspired others, 
his successors, and for three hundred years 
the greatest minds of that country followed 
in the footsteps of the master, and earnestly 
sought for the key that would unlock the 
Temple of Knowledge and reveal to them 
the secrets of nature. “ 

Like Thales, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, 
and their successors, all failed of the great 
purpose, the discovery of the “laws of na- 
ture.” But they had planted the seeds of 
thought, and the harvest came ere long. It 
was not the sort of harvest they counted 
on, but it transcended in its quality, as well 
as in its profusion, their most sanguine 
anticipations. The cumulative force of 
thought they meant to expend in the realm 
of fact, had been correlated into the highest 
form, that of metaphysical truth, and the 
era of philosophy is inaugurated. 

Socrates was the first ethical philosopher 
of Greece, Plato the first metaphysical phi- 
losopher. This distinction is necessary to 
& proper understanding of these, two of the 
greatest thinkers whose names have been 
preserved in history. 

Socrates confined himself to ethics and 
logic, and in his sphere of thought he has 
probably never had a rival worthy the 





name. Plato, the favorite disciple of Soc- 
rates, is the author of metaphysics, and the 
most profound ontological dialectician the 
world has known. 

Much confusion of opinion has resulted 
from Plato’s magnanimous effort to glorify 
his master by giving him the credit of his 
own grand and beautiful thoughts by pub- 
lishing many of his chief books under the 
title of “ Dialogues of Socrates. One need 
only turn from these dialogues to those re- 
corded by Xenophon in his “ Memorabilia 
of Socrates” to be convinced that while 
Plato has truly represented his master’s 
ethics, he has adorned them with a beauti- 
ful robe of Platonic transcendentalism. 

Xenophon, being also a pupil and disciple 
of Socrates, is as credible a witness to his 
doctrines as is Plato, and being a historian 
by profession, and a soldier by trade, his 
record would naturally be more in the form 
of chronicle than of romance or poetry. 

I have no thought, in presenting these 
views, of detracting from the fame of Soc- 
rates, nor do I hope to add to that of Plato, 
but I deem it of interest to be set right on 
historical questions that each great charac- 
ter may take his proper place, and be the 
more readily understood. 

Socrates was born in the city of Athens, 
about 400 yc. His parents were poor, 
hence unable to give him the advantages of 
a liberal education. 

He was apprenticed to a sculptor at an 
early age, and acquired sufficient skill in 
that art as to be able to earn a living by it. 
His thoughtful and studious habits attract- 
ed the attention and won the admiration of 
Crito, an opulent citizen of Athens, and 
through his patronage he was enabled to 
secure an excellent education and the ad- 
vantages of travel. After having read all 
the books of his time and country, and 
taken private lessons from the greatest 
teachers of art, science, and philosophy, 
Socrates felt called upon to evolve a system 
of moral philosophy that should lift men 
up to a higher moral plane than they had 
occupied before. “With his strong, clear, 
honest mind, it was no difficult matter to 
discern the errors in the prevailing thought 
of the people, and to arrive at a sound sys- 
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tem of morals, But to get the average 
Greek to understand him and appreciate 
the beauty and truth of his views was not 
so easy. Indeed, it was a most difficult and 
dangerous task he had set himself. 

The Greeks were pagans, whose gods were 
an ambitious, jealous, revengeful, capricious 
set, whom it were necessary to placate, flat- 
ter, and worship. Zeus (Jupiter), the fa- 
ther of the other gods as well as of men, a 
wise but imperious old fellow, resided with 
his wife Hera (Juno) on the summit of Olym- 
pus, where he held court and gave laws to 
the world, and conferred favors or inflicted 
punishments upon men through his subor- 
dinates (sons and daughters), Mars, Miner- 
va, Mercury, Apollo, Venus, and others of 
still less note. 

Piety consisted in a firm belief in these 
mythical beings, and morality in their opin- 
ions and actions. As no fixed principles of 
morality existed among the gods, right and 
wrong were questions about which room 
for difference of opinion existed among 
both the gods and the people. What was 


right at one time would be wrong at an- 


other, and vice versa. 

Socrates secretly repudiated all faith in 
the gods, and based his ideas of morality 
upon the unvarying laws of nature and the 
true relations of men. But he was obliged 
to tacitly accept the superstitions of the 
people, and reason from their premises, for 
to deny the existence of the gods, or openly 
question their authority, would have cost 
him his life, and although he did not fear 
death, he wished to live for the purpose of 
teaching a sound philosophy, though he 
must do this in an indirect way. He was 
not an atheist, however; on the contrary, 
he believed most devoutly in one God, the 
author and ruler of the universe. And 
when he speaks as though he accepts the 
polytheistic theology of his race, it is to be 
understood that the gods he believes in are 
simply spirits of great and good men. 

His mode of teaching was by a system of 
inductive reasoning, of which he was the 
author, and which proved very effective, 
especially with the better classes of minds. 
He would assemble the young men of Ath- 
ens in the public market-place, and select- 





ing one of the most talented, catechise him 
with questions of a semi-affirmative charac- 
ter so adroitly as to compel answers in ac- 
cordance with his own views almost inva- 
riably. 

Wisdom and virtue were his chief themes, 
Does not wisdom, he would ask, consist in 
the right use of knowledge? The youth 
addressed would answer, “In what else can 
it consist?” And is not knowledge that 
which we learn by observation and study? 
“How can it be otherwise?” replies the 
pupil. 

“ Crito, his early friend and patron, was 
one of his most devoted disciples, and the 
master often addressed himself to him, and 
so wise and well worded were his answers 
that the listeners could not fail to be deeply 
impressed with the truth and purity of the 
philosophy presented. 

On proper occasions he would rebuke 
pride, ambition, or some other form of im- 
morality, most severely, by a series of his 
peculiar sort of questions addressed to some 
young man addicted to the very vice he 
would condemn, His tact was something 
wonderful, but his sweetness of disposition 
and pathetic eloquence of speech were rare- 
ly equaled by mortal. 

One of his disciples, Alcibiades, says, 
“When he speaks my heart leaps up, and 
my tears flow as the rain; and this I have 
often seen happen to others besides myself.” 
He adds: “I have listened to Pericles and 
other excellent orators, but none of them 
affected me as does Socrates. Their dis- 
course is pleasing, but when Socrates speaks 
of wisdom and virtue, I am filled with self- 
reproach and earnestly desire a better life. 
Surely his words ought to bé obeyed as the 
voice of a god.” Socrates was a law-abid- 
ing citizen, and, like all Athenian youths, 
he served as a soldier in his younger days, 
and it is recorded of him that his heroism 
was sublime, and his fortitude remarkable. 
By his coolness and courage he repeatedly 
saved the lives of his comrades, but he de- 
clined all honors, and refused offi¢e. He 
did not wish his name spoken in connec- 
tion with any act of bravery or self-sacrifice. 
He had no relish for war, and only engaged 
in it as a matter of duty. 
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On his return from the Peloponnesian 
war he was chosen senator, and of such stuff 
was his integrity made that he could not 
be made to swerve from his principles by 
bribe or threat. _Twice was his life in great 
peril, once from the rulers, and again from 
the mob, but nothing could move him. He 
at length decided that his mission was 
that of a teacher of philosophy, and re- 
signing the presidency of the Senate, he 
took up the réle of the philosopher, and 
spent his life in teaching the people with- 
out charge. 

His wife, Xantippe, did not sympathize 
with him fully in this, but scolded a good 
deal because he would not have more regard 
for the advantages of wealth and position. 
It isnot probable that Xantippe was more 
shrewish than a majority of the American 
wives of this age. I opine that few of them 
would be content with such a husband as 
Socrates. 

The old philosopher strove to convince 
his spouse that he had chosen the path of 
happiness in selecting that of duty, but 
finding her incapable of appreciating his 
arguments, he ceased to argue with her, but 
listened in silence to her reproaches, It is 
said that he loved her sincerely, and did all 
in the power of a philosopher to make her 
happy, instead of seeking a divorce, as is 
the too frequent habit of men and women 
in these modern times. 

It has already been stated in this article 
that Socrates was not a transendentalist. 
On the contrary, he was eminently practi- 
cal. He was the founder of that school 
of philosophy of which Dr. Franklin is 
the most illustrious modern disciple and 
teacher. Horace Greeley also belongs to 
the Socratic school of sages, though neither 
Franklin nor Greeley rank with Socrates in 
the matter of moral grandeur, ethical pu- 
rity, or self-sacrificing devotion to truth. 
He disciplined his mind and body, says 
Xenophon, by such a course of life that he 
who should adopt a similar one would live 
in good spirits and uninterrupted health; 
and so frugal was he that I do not know 
whether any one could earn so little as not 
to procure sufficient to have satisfied Soc- 
rates He took only so much food as he 





could eat with a keen relish, and his appe- 
tite was the sauce he required for his 
meat. 

“ He drank only when he was thirsty, nor 
did he eat except when hungry, for, said 
he, such habits derange the stomach and 
cloud the mind. He was not only superior 
to all corporal pleasures, but also to those 
attendant on the acquisition of money, 
teaching the doctrine that he who loved 
money was in danger of becoming a slave 
to avarice, the most disgraceful sort of 
slavery.” 

Socrates taught chiefly the philosophy of 
practical life. He would converse with the 
mechanic about his trade, showing him the 
importance of being perfect in it. He dis- 
coursed with ambitious young men on mat- 
ters of state, and, although they despised 
his noble principles, yet Critias, Alcibiades, 
Pericles the younger, and others who after- 
ward gave bad laws to Greece, acknowl- 
edged their obligations to Socrates for 
teaching them the true principles of gov- 
ernment, while he offended them by re- 
buking their vices. Social and domestic 
slavery were favorite subjects for discussion 
with Socrates, as were also friendship and 
the duties and responsibilities of parents 
and children, of ruler and citizen, master 
and servant, hysband and wife. He taught 
entirely by conversations, and he wrote 
nothing that gives any distinct idea of his 
system of ethics. His efforts, so far as 
known, were confined to a few poems and 
a comedy, the latter intended, evidently, as 
a hit at some of the grossest superstitions 
regarding the gods, The charge of impi- 
ety was brought against him for this, but 
nothing came of it at the time. Some 
twenty years later, however, a notorious 
demagogue by the name of Anytus, sec- 
onded by the poet Miletus, accused him 
before the court of Athens of impious dis- 
belief in the gods, and of corrupting the 
youth of the city by teaching doctrines not 
in accordance with the popular belief, 
citing the old play, “Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes,” as proof of the charge. When 
brought before the court and asked to plead 
to the charge, he defended his doctrines 
witli great eloquence, and refused to, make 
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any concessions to the ignorance of his time 


and people. 

A verdict of guilty was found, and the 
court sentenced him to die by poison, On 
hearing his sentence the old philosopher 
(now about seventy years of age) arose with 
that dignified and calm demeanor so char- 
acteristic of him, and delivered a most 
masterly defense of the philosophy he had 
lived and taught. Then turning toward 
the judges he said, “ We must now depart, 
you to live and I to die, but which of us 
has the happier destiny is known to God 
only.” The thirty days allowed him be- 
tween the sentence and execution were 
spent in conversation with his friends on 
the great subject involved in his philoso- 
phy. I imagine I see that grand, pure old 
man, his form covered with a mantle, his 
white beard flowing upon his bosom, and 
his silvery hair resting upon his shoulders, 
sitting upon the prison floor in the midst 
of a group of his most devoted disciples, 
among them the immortal Plato, the world- 
renowned Xenophon, the eloquent Alcibi- 
ades, and the generous and loving Crito. 

The master was about to leave them, and, 
although they had listened to his words of 
wisdom for tweaty years or more, the foun- 
tain was not exhausted, and they hung on 
his words as though they had been the 
words ofa god. Plato, though but a young 
man of thirty years, was a great favorite 
with his master, who strove to convince 
him of the truth of the immortality of the 
soul, This was the only doctrine of Socra- 
tes which Plato questioned. But this was 
so comfortable to the old philosopher, and 
life seemed so insignificant, if bounded by 
the limitations of time and sense, that he 
earnestly desired to convince his favorite 
pupil that this life was but a primary 
school. His arguments were, perhaps, the 
ablest ever presented by mortal on that 
subject. 

When the time arrived for him to drink 
the deadly hemlock, and lie down in death, 
his friends were plunged into grief, but he 
was calm and undisturbed. What is it to 
die, he would say, but to remove from an 
imperfect to a more perfect state, where all 
the spiritual and intellectual powers are 





quickened, and disease and physical disa- 
bilities are unknown, save to memory. 

The chief thought of his last discourse 
was that man is a living, immortal spirit, 
who, starting on this planet, is left here as 
the plant in the hot bed, or the child in the 
primary school, until his parts are well 
formed and the foundation of his education 
laid. That he is then removed by death 
to a higher and better state of existence, 
where he is to live and learn forever. On 
account of these things, then (he said to 
his friends), man should have good hopes 
about his soul, especially if he has adorned 
it with those true jewels, temperance, jus- 
tice, fortitude, freedom, and truth. 

When he had expressed himself thus, 
Crito said, “‘ We shall exert ourselves to act 
as you have advised us, but now tell us 
how we shall bury you. Just as you please; 
if only you can catch me and I do not 
escape from you. Upon this, smiling gently 
and looking around upon the group of 
friends, he said, “ My friends, I can not 
persuade Crito that I am the actual Socra- 
tes who is now conferring with you. He 
thinks I am the person whom he shall be- 
hold a short time hence a corpse, and he 
asks how he shall bury me. But the argu- 
ment which I urged at such length and for 
so long a time to prove that when I shall 
have drunk the poison, I shall abide with 
you no more, but shall take my departure 
hence for the happy state of the blest, this 
I appear to impress on him in vain, while 
I console by it both you and myself. Crito 
became security for me, that I would not 
escape, but now I want you to be my secu- 
rity to him that I shall not remain, and 
that the body that is to be-either burned 
or buried is not me. Don’t say, ‘thus we 
bury Socrates,’ for to use incorrect expres- 
sions is culpable and injurious.” 

After further most affectionate and in- 
structive communication he received the 
cup of poison from the officer, and quaffed 
it as one would a pleasant draught, and 
then having walked and talked awhile until 
the potion had nearly completed its fatal 
work, he lay down and expired. Thus Soc- 
rates died at the age of seventy-one. 

T. AUGUSTUS BLAND, M.D. 
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SPRING. 


A dreary mass, and lifeless, 
Full long the earth has lain, 
But now it is returning, 
To life and bloom again. 


The germ securely laying 
Within the fruitful mold, 
Will soon its blade and leaflet, 

And blossom all unfold. 


And freshly, soon, and greenly, 
By all the paths we pass, 
Meeting the sun serenely, 
Will creep the cheerful grass. 





The genial spring is coming ; 
I listen, and I hear, 

My heart glad with rejoicing, 
Her welcome footsteps near. 


With song the wild birds meet her, 
The rills dance forth with joy, 

The insect world, to greet her, 
Their droning reeds employ. 


And we from out the winter, 
With cold and darkness rife, 
Pass forth into the sunshine, 
Ané take fresh lease of life. 
MARIE 8. LADD. 
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A PROBLEM OF FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


AVATER maintained that the minds 

of men are disclosed by the peculiari- 

ties of their faces. The fact that the minds 
of men are as different as their faces, calls 
attention to an argument from analogy that 
seems to point to the dissection of our men- 
tal peculiarities in such a manner that he 
who runs may read. Of course, Lavater’s 
theory called forth the ridicule of many 
men of keen intellectual insight. The gen- 
eral dislike to become a walking sign- 
board for philosophical inspection excited 
much opposition to the theory. Lavater’s 
theory implies that the body serves not 
only as the instrument, but as the expression 
of the mind. This is undoubtedly true, but 
it does not lessen the difficulty of observ- 
ing the higher qualities of the mind by 
means of the coarser qualities of the body. 
Schiller pointed out the fact that the mind, 
when working at too high a pressure, shows 
a tendency to destroy the body, that be- 
yond a certain point mental labor results 
in acceleration of mental action; and, fur- 
ther, that it is the lassitude of which think- 
ers complain so much which serves as a 
safety-valve, and which prevents the mind 
from destroying the body. This resistance 
of the body to the tyranny of the mind 
calls attention to the fact that the body is 
not entirely under dominion of the mind. 
Lavater assumes that the facial expression 
corresponds with the mind by a natural 
law. If this is true, then the influence of 
the mind in the formation of the features 





[ by will-power is limited. The face ex- 


presses certain emotions of fear, joy, mirth, 
despair, anger; but these expressions are 
sometimes as mechanical as the movements 
of an automaton. They can be produced 
at will by an actor. There is apparently 
a confirmation of Lavater’s theory in the 
well-known fact that constant repetition of 
an expression produces a permanent effect ; 
but an assumed expression (like the look 
of benevolence in the face of Pecksniff) 
which may become habitual, would thus 
mislead the physiognomist. The wonder- 
ful inspirations of the mind by which it 
has flashes of insight, or the imaginary im- 
ages which may appear in distinct outline 
to a man of genius, are higher qualities that 
can not be expressed by the face. 

In fact, does not the attempt to narrow 
the mind to a mere mechanical expression 
of features seem an ugly limitation? Car- 
lyle, whose views of life are often too de- 
sponding, calls man a “forked radish,” and 
in his grotesque way pictures the peo- 
ple of London asleep at midnight with their 
heads full of foolish dreams. He also 
notices a self-evident fact—that man, with 
his wonderful possibilities of development, 
is united by an astonishing contrast to the 
most ridiculous weaknesses. We like to 
think, however, that the mind is complete 
master of the body; that our weaknesses 
are superficial defects of the body, to be 
easily remedied by force of will. Our ever 
recurring fallibility shows us the error. 
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But further difficulty in accepting Lava- 
ter’s theory will be noticed if an attempt 
be made to classify minds according to 
faces. It may seem possible to discover 
superficial traits of the mind, and so from 
a part build the whole, as scientists build 
an entire geological animal in theory, with 
only a small bone to serve as a basis. Can 
the minds of men be as strictly classified 
as animals of pre-historic ages? Would it 
not be like trying to classify the millions of 
possible combinations in a game of chess? 

The endless differences between minds, 
which we see faintly shadowed forth in in- 
numerable lines of doctrine, or in religious 
and political beliefs, instead of lessening 
with advancing years, increase with the de- 
velopment of each mind, so that classifica- 
tion would be endless. In men of genius, 
these mental differences are so strongly 
marked that their work shows a peculiarity 
of .tone which it is utterly impossible to 
imitate. This individual trait never re-ap- 
pears in the work of other great men who 
follow the genius. It dies with the man. 
Great men are often so dissimilar that it is 
out of the question to compare the work 
of one with that of another. We measure 
their influence, and find that by different 
methods they have exerted astonishing 
power. If a mere physiognomist can rec- 
oncile the enormous differences between 
minds, with the apparently slight and su- 
perficial differences between faces, we must 
look to his science for something new and 
possibly: valuable.* 

WILLIAM A. EDDY. 
408 

ComPpuLsory EpucaTIon In NEw York. 
A recent report submitted to the Board of 
Education of this city exhibits the practi- 
cal working of the compulsory education 
law, which went in force on the 1st of Feb- 
Tuary, 1875. By comparing the figures 
showing the average attendance on the 
above date, and those showing the same at 





* Physiognomiste, so far as we know, do not claim 
to be able to trace the very minute distinctions of 
character which exist among men, but to give the gen- 
eral bearing and tone of individuals, and what would 
be their probable conduct in a given relation of cir- 
cumstances.—Ep. A. P. J. 





the close of December last, there appears 
an increase of 6,443 in the number of pu- 
pils registered, and of 6,515 in the daily 
average attendance. Including the in- 
crease of average attendance at the indus- 
trial schools also, the last mentioned figures 
are augmented to 7,614. In other words, 
in ten months, and at an expense of $14,- 
855.88 for the period, nearly 8,000 children 
have been induced to abandon a course of 
idleness and vagrancy, which was only fit- 
ting them to become paupers and criminals, 
and to enter upon a course of industry and 
instruction. This is a very encouraging 
showing for the early application of the 
law, and promises much for the future of 
young society in the metropolis. 


ens 


TYNDALL ON SPONTANEOUS GEN- 
ERATION. 
OREIGN exchanges communicate the 
information that Prof. Tyndall recent- 
ly read a paper before the “ Royal Society,” 
on the above subject. The nature of his re- 
marks and experiments, according to the 
London Atheneum, suprised and gratified 
his hearers. He sliowed, by brilliant exper- 
iments, that spontaneous generation is an 
absolute impossibility, and that if solutions 
open to the air soon swarm with life, it is 
because they have been impregnated by liv- 
ing particles floating in the air. It has 
long been known that air which has been 
thoroughly freed from floating particles by 
fire, the action of acids, or otherwise, will 
not produce life; and further proof was 
given by Dr. Tyndall's researches in 1868 and 
1869, with the additional facts that filtering 
through cotton-wooi clears the air as effect- 
ually as fire, and that air thus purified will 
not transmit light. A glass chamber filled 
with the purified air remains dark, even 
when placed in the track of a concentrated 
beam of light. There is nothing to reflect 
or scatter the light ; and it may now be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that air which has lost 
its power of scattering light has also lost its 
power of producing life. 
Hospital surgeons have been for some 
time aware of the fact that air which has 
passed through the lungs will not cause 
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putrefaction. It has been filtered, and may 
be allowed to enter the veins without hurt- 
ful consequences. 

The bearing of all this on the question of 
spontaneous generation is obvious, Pasteur 
has pronounced the spontaneity to be a chi- 
mera, and that, this being the case, it 
should be possible to banish parasitic or 
contagious diseases from the face of the 
earth; and, from this point of view, it is 
easy to see that the subject has a wide bear- 


ing on the phenomena of putrefaction and 
infection. 

Dr. Tyndall now finds that air can be 
rendered optically pure by merely leaving 
it undisturbed three or four days in a close 
chamber. All the floating matter subsides, 
and the confined air will not transmit light. 
Solutions placed therein remain unaltered, 
hough left for months, while similar solu- 
tions open to the ordinary air swarm with 
bacteria in twenty-four hours or two days. 











Mrs. C. Fowter We1ts, Proprietor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Hditor.——N. Sizer, Associate. 





NEW YORK, 
JUNE, 1876. 








SELF-STUDY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER. 


O one living in a great city a vast va- 

riety of character is presented, and if 
he seek for some realization of complete 
manhood—of a mind developed harmonious- 
ly and working effectually, its success being 
clearly indicated in the serene happiness 
and contentment of its possessor—he will 
be likely to find it, at least in approxima- 
tion, somewhere among the hundreds of 
thousands of the great population. We will 
not say that such a harmonious condition 
should be sought amid the temptations and 
perplexities of political life, or in the busy 
commercial mart, or in those walks of pro- 
fessional life which render a man rather the 
servant of those who employ him, than 
master of his own time and duties. Now 





and then, indeed, commanding nobleness 
of character meets one in the official chair, 
or in the world of trade, and we are not 
wrong in making much account of it, how- 
ever exhibited, whether through forces of 
circumstances acting happily upon faculties 
naturally strong, or as a spontaneous outflow 
of a highly-endowed organization. 

It is said that the public men who elicit 
our admiration because of the part per- 
formed in some measure of state importance, 
are usually lacking in some qualities deemed 
essential in the true man; that the brillian- 
cy of an official career is often deeply 
marred by private delinquencies. But, on 
the other hand, it can be said that there have 
been men related to prominent places of trust 
whose discharge of their duties won general 
favor, but who were not as highly esteemed 
as they deserved; the very publicity of 
their position serving to screen from com- 
mon view the depth of character which 
they possessed. Only in the quiet haunts 
of the family-circle was it known how much 
of sympathy, simplicity, earnestness, and 
devotion lay within them. 

It is in the retirement of the home and 
of the closet that the development of our 
nature in the direction of sympathy and 
pure affection finds its best opportunities. 
The strength of one’s character, in the way 
of fortitude, courage, steadfastness, may be 
brought out in the whirl, excitement, and 
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contest of business and out-of-door life ; but 
much of that strength is found, upon anal- 
ysis, to consist in an intense regard to per- 
sonal interests, while the warm sentiment 
which looks upon the things of others gen- 
erously and kindly is lacking. 
The mighty ones whose history affords 
some glimpses of their personal habits were 
given much to solitary reflection; their 
outer conduct among men was comple- 
mented by seasons of withdrawal from 
common observation. Who will say that it 
was not in the quiet of their retirement 
that were born the grand _ thoughts, 
schemes, and measures whose development 
in the affairs of men contributed to the 
progress of civilization? Plato, in his 
study, pondering upon the perfectibility 
of man; Copernicus, in his tower of Frau- 
enburg, contemplating the movements of 
the heavenly bodies; Harvey, in his labo- 
ratory, musing over the mysterious move- 
ments of the life-fluid; Gall, laboriously 
scrutinizing the conduct of men, and draw- 
ing parallelisms between mental character- 
istic and cranial contour; Franklin, seeing 
in the lightning an agency of wonderful 
utility, are instances of the necessity of 
deep, searching thought if results pregnant 
with beneficial possibilities to man are 
aimed at. It is only in quiet, abstracted 
seclusion that the mind can yield itself up 
entirely to such thought. So in the study 
of the self-nature, for self-knowledge must 
precede the study of the world without, 
we must find frequent occasions for private 
and close reflection if we would acquire 
high capability in the adaptation of our 
powers to whatever work we may have in 
view, and would enjoy the best results as 
the fruition of our efforts. It may be, as 
Thales said, the most difficult thing in life 
is to know yourself, yet the necessity of 
self-knowledge is none the less paramount. 





Montaigne sums up the importance of self- 
knowledge in an admirable manner, thus: 
“ We find this great precept twice repeated 
in Plato, ‘Do thine own work and know 
thyself” which two parts, both the one and 
the other, generally comprehend our whole 
duty, and consequently do each of them 
complicate and involve the other; for who 
will do his own work aright, will find that 
his first lesson is to know himself, and who 
rightly understands himself will never mis- 
take another man’s work for his own, but 
will love and improve himself above all 
other things; will refuse superfiuous 
employments and reject all unprofitable 
thoughts and propositions.” 
IETF ae tl 
THE ILLS WE SUFTER. 

HE cry going through the land now-a- 

days is, “Corruption! Corruption!” 
No public officer seems to be considered 
above or beyond the reach of venality. 
The New York Canal ring, the Tweed ring, 
the Washington ring, the Credit Mobilier 
combination, the Whisky frauds, the bribes 
of Belknap, and the almost numberless 
other schemes for the robbery of the na- 
tion, or a state, or a community, have by 
their revelation induced a widespread be- 
lief that men who are intrusted with the 
functions of office will, as a matter of 
course, use the opportunities which arise 
for reaping profits ‘@*: of their salaries. 
In other words, the cial, no matter how 
dignified the position, is expected to act 
the part of a knave, for large or petty 
gains. That there is much warrant for 
this opinion we regret our inability to 
deny, but we can not think that the times 
are so desperately bad that only 
“The post of honor is a private station.’ 
Furthermore, the spirit of investigation 
which animates political circles, and even 





the bruited suspicion concerning the con- 
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duct of men in high office, evidences that 
the principle of integrity, the sentiment of 
honor still exist in those who are related 
to civil affairs, and that back of them are 
the lay masses of the people, who would 
have justice meted to the guilty. 

War in its continuance and in its se- 
quels is fraught with great evil to a na- 
tion. We are still suffering the conse- 
quences flowing from the abnormal rela- 
tions which were forced upon trade and so- 
ciety by the recent struggle, and have but 
now begun to look affairs in the face. Per- 
haps we have reached the bottom of our 
troubles. At any rate, the people have 
suffered enough and learned enough to or- 
ganize a course of action in political as 
well as commercial affairs which shall be 
characterized by prudence and economy. 
They can, if they will, insist upon the hon- 
est and faithful administration of official 
duty. They can stop extravagant man- 
nerisms and fashions in the domestic circle 
and in the walks of leisure and recreation. 
They can manage business with a closer re- 
gard to utility. There is no lack of intel- 
ligence, no want of competence for these 
duties. The people simply have to deter- 
mine upon such a course, and in its ener- 
getic accomplishment will secure the re- 
vival of business and industry for which 
they yearn. 


PHRENOLOGY IN [ on LITERATURE. 


UR attention has been directed to cer- 

tain artistic expressions in two well 
known illustrated weekly newspapers, which 
have a bearing upon the subject it is our 
province to consider specially. Harper's 
Illustrated Weekly for April 22d has a neat 
engraving entitled “ Reading for a Degree,” 
the subject of which is a young lady ab- 
sorbed in studies apparently bearing upon 


some department of science, The air and 





appointments of the room in which she 
sits have a professional impress, and one of 
the prominent features of her surroundings 
is a bust marked after the manner of Phre- 
nology. Evidently, then, the student deems 
her course of preparation incomplete with- 


out some researches in brain organization 
according to Gall and Spurzheim. This, we 
think, true enough, and would have all fol- 
low the example which the artist has thus 
discreetly set, and learn somewhat of the 
inner workings of the human mind as a pru- 


lude to the active prosecution of any calling. 

In one of the editions of Frank Leslie's Il- 
lustrated Newspaper for April, a large cartoon 
was published which represents President 
Grant with a very bare head on which is out- 
lined the names, for the most part intended 
for the nonce, of qualities supposed to be 
conspicuous in his character. Of course the 
phrenological symbolization is the method 
imitated by the artist. The hit is a politi- 
cal one, and has some point in its applica- 
tion to the President’s firmness in opinion, 
etc., but the configuration is not true to 
nature, for President Grant’s head is rela- 
tively higher* and deeper than the cartoon 
shows it, and is, therefore, a much better 
head than the cartoonist makes it appear. 

One thing, however, connected with 
those strokes of sentiment and humor, and 
which we deemed a reasonable association, 
is the apparent sincerity of their applica- 
tion, the artist resting confidently in the 
expectation that the reading and seeing 
public will comprehend the broad signfi- 
cance of their designs. Here is the pre- 
sumption of a wide-spread knowledge of 
the principles of phrenological science, and 
as it is the rule for people to believe what 
is generally known, we are encouraged in 
the thought that the true mental science 
has taken a deep hold of the popular con- 
viction. 
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THOSE OLD, OLD NOTIONS. 
HE editor of the Prattsburgh News has 
been inquiring into the influence of 
the “unlucky day” notion upon steam 
We quote: 

“We remarked to a conductor on the 
Central road west of Syracuse on Friday 
last, ‘ You have a light train to-day, travel 
must run very light.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘this is Friday, people do not travel on 
Friday; I carry on an average 150 less 
passengers on this than on other days of 
the week. It is a fact, sir, people are su- 
perstitious.’ ‘Would you prefer to see the 
moon over your right or left shoulder?’ 
‘Many an engineer nails a horse shoe on 
his engine as an omen of good luck; for 
the same reason New England people nail 
a horseshoe on the bottom of the churn to 
keep off the witches; fact, sir, though they 
will not own it, it is true, and every Friday 
on this train, there is evidence of the 
truth.’” 


travel. 


Probably this superstitious view of Fri- 
day is one of the most prevalent of unwar- 
ranted notions as it exists among all classes 
of people. We are frequently surprised by 
remarks on the part of persons having su- 
perior culture and refinement which indi- 
cate a superstitious regard for “signs and 
omens.” A remark will be made some- 
thing in the tone of a jest, yet the half se- 
riousness of the facial expression will con- 
vey to the close observer the impression 
that under the cloak of an assumed care- 
lessness the speaker entertains a feeling that 
there is more truth than poetry in the old 
predictive saying. One of a group of well 
educated people sitting on a broad piazza 
in the evening twilight, says with the sud- 
denness of discovery, “There’s the new 
moon!” “Where?” “Where?” immediate- 
ly respond several voices, the owners of 
which, assume involuntarily an attitude 
which may enable them to obtain their 
first glimpse of the silver crescent “over 


the right shoulder.” Of course, none of 





them believe that good or bad fortune has 
anything to do with the way in which they 
see the new moon. Oh, no, they would 
indignantly repel the intimation, but some- 
how they would prefer to see it to the right 
of them. And so it is with reference to 
many other prognostic notions which have 
come down to us from a remote and rude 
age, and seem to be so deeply implanted in 
our human nature as to forbid eradication. 
In fact, there are elements of supernatural- 
ism in us which find their expression in 
one way or another, and the association of 
a prophetic significance to what are in 
most cases but common incidents of life, is 
but a phase of their influence. 
panne Te PO isan 
CONSOLIDATION. 
HE publisher of the Science of Health 
has deemed it wise to suspend the 
issue of that periodical as a separate work, 
and to incorporate it with the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. In view of the excellent 
work which has been wrought by that 
monthly during the four years of its exist- 
ence, its suspension is keenly regretted. 
However, it will not be entirely lost to the 
reading public, as it is proposed to give it 
a representation within the covers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL. When the Science of 
Health was started, it was designed to em- 
body in an elaborated form principles of 
physiology and hygiene which had been 
advocated through a department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL devoted to the discussion 
of sanitary matters, and with its publi- 
cation that department was suffered to 
decline in interest, although intimately 
enough related to Phrenology. Now, we 
shall re-instate Physiology and make the 
subject of Health a feature of prominence, 
as it certainly should be in a magazine 
which treats of the relations of mind and 
body. The July number, the first of 
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Vol. 63, will therefore combine the inter- 
ests of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
Science of Health. 
mreepmen 
GIVE IT YOUR SUPPORT. 

HE Woman’s National Christian Tem- 

perance Union, of which Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, is President, 
and Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, is Cor- 
responding Secretary, is an organization of 
which American women and American men 
should feel proud. It has taken so power- 
ful a stand in support of the rights of so- 
ciety against licensed evil-doing, that much 
permanent good has already been accom- 
plished. The enthusiasm which the late 
crusade movement created was not per- 
mitted to expend itself in mere sentiment, 
but was applied in a practical and ener- 
getic manner to the development of means 
and influences antagonistic to those so 
powerfully deplored by the liquor traffic. 
Some of the results are seen in the fact that 
twenty-five States have already organized 
these Unions, and others are falling into 
line. A National Temperance Union has 
been formed, and a paper, edited and pub- 
lished by women, has been established. 
Juvenile and Young People’s Unions and 
Reform Clubs have been generally organ- 
ized. Temperance Reading and Coffee 
Rooms and Friendly Inns have been pro- 
vided as an offset to the “ accommoda- 
tions” afforded by saloons. Religious ser- 
vices, conducted by women, have been reg- 
ularly held in towns and cities in all parts 
of the country. 

Now that the women of the land have 
buckled on the armor and entered the lists, 
we feel confident that the enemy will no 
longer chuckle in security over the gains of 
his nefarious trade, but will tremble with 
apprehension of near defeat and total dis- 


comfiture. Feeling .ar more intensely than 





men the moral and physical ravages of 
alcoholism, the women can not tolerate 
half-way measures, and will inspire the 
cause of Temperance and purity with such 
energy and method as it has never before 
experienced. 

Part of the plan of the Union is to hold 
a Convention in Philadelphia on the 10th 
of June, and to follow that with discus 
sions and exercises which will probably oc- 
On the 13th of the 
same month a fair will be opened at Horti- 


cupy several days. 


cultural Hall, Philadelphia, under the aus- 
pices of the Union, its object being to pro- 
cure the necessury funds for the prosecu- 
tion of the work. The officers of the Na- 
tional Union have the matter in hand of 
providing accommodations at reasonable 
prices for the representatives of the differ- 
ent branches of the society, and of those 
women who desire to attend the Conven- 
tion. The two ladies we have named can 
be addressed for information in regard to 
this important matter. 
a 
HOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOGY. 


se 

E are receiving numefous inquiries 

for circulars describing the course 
of instruction in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, the sessions of which for 1876 
are to be opened upon July 6th and No- 
vember 10th, and we have every indication 
of the assembling of very intelligent and 
full classes. The professional world is be- 
ginning to inquire as to the uses of Phre- 
nology. Ministers are finding out that 
those who understand this subject are bet- 
ter able to treat the questions arising in 
their profession than those who are not 
equally learned. Teachers are beginning 
to ascertain that the way to apply their 
skill in the instruction of pupils with dif 


ferent casts of characters, is to find out 
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what Phrenology says on the subject. 
Many physicians are already well-read in 
Phrenology, and those who understand it 
know better how to manage their patients, 
how to encourage the hopeless and the 
extra cautious, and how to present the 
truth to patients and the families having 
care of them in a way that each class of 
persons will be rightly affected by the 
directions given. 

College students who are looking for- 
ward to professional life are beginning to 
inquire how a thorough knowledge of 
practical Phenology will aid them, and, 
though we do not exclude any from the 
July class who may desire to attend, we 
have special reference to ministers, teach- 
ers, and students whose vacations occur 
during the season in which the summer 
session will be held. 

The eleyen sessions which have been 
held have contained, in nearly every in- 
stance, at least one minister of the Gospel, 





and generally one or more physicians, Our 
last class had two ministers, one being a 
Quaker lady. She now lectures on Phre- 
nology during the week, and frequently 
preaches on “first day.” Women are in- 
vited to learn Phrenology on an equal 
footing with men, as regards advantages, - 
but at less expense for tuition. 

We may not live to see all ministers and 
teachers in possession of the knowledge 
which our science offers, but if we had fifty 
years longer to work we should expect 
many thousands to become thoroughly im- 
bued with the knowledge, and many other 
thousands to be largely improved in their 
information with respect to the mind and 
its methods, and the proper way of culti- 
vating and guiding it. 

Persons desiring to become students in 
either of the sessions for 1876, and all who 
desire information respecting the Institute, 
are invited to send to this office for a cir- 
cular on the subject. 


——__ ++ —___ 
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(The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfally.] 
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Best Varieties of Grapes.—lIt is 
very difficult to say what varieties of grapes 
are best for different States; but where the 
Concord fails (and that is seldom) one will 
find it difficult to grow any variety with 
much success. That variety is at present the 
most popular everywhere of any in the 
United States as producing good crops with 
little labor. Rogers’ hybrids prove to be very 
productive in some places, and are worthy of 
a trial in soils that naturally contain consid- 
erable lime—where the well water is hard. 
Some of them are very fine, as Wilder (No. 
4), Agawam (No. 15). These are the best, 
and they ripen with the Concord. For ear- 
lier varieties, there are the Hartford Prolific, 
Adirondac, and Creveling, being about a 
week earlier than the Concord. The Eu- 
melen, Israella, Senasque and Iona are some 
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of the newer varieties that ripen about the 
same time as the Concord, and have a fair 
reputation. 


A Labor Saving Washing Liquid. 
—Many laundresses save a vast amount of 
hard labor when washing ciothes by employ- 
ing the following preparation, which, it is 
said, will not injure linen nor cotton fab- 
rics. When the number of garments to be 
washed is small, one-half or one-fourth the 
quantity mentioned may be employed: Dis- 
solve two pounds of bar soap in about three 
gallons of water as hot as the hand can bear, 
and add one tablespoonful of turpentine and 
three of liquid ammonia. The mixture must 
be well stirred, and the clothes steeped in it 
for two or three hours, taking care to cover 
up the vessel containing them as nearly 
steam-tight as possible. The- clothes after- 
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ward should be washed out and rinsed in the 
usual way. The soap and water may be re- 
peated and used a second time, but in that 
case a teaspoonful of turpentine and a tea- 
spoonful of ammonia must be added. The 
process is said to cause a great economy of 
time, labor, and fuel. The clothes will not 
be injured at all, as there will be little neces- 
sity tor rubbing, unless there are places ex- 
ceedingly dirty. When wristbands and 
collar bindings have been saturated with 
perspiration, and the dirt has been dried in, 
there is no washing preparation in use that 
will remove the dirt without some rubbing. 


Fruit Tree Trimming.—Of all the 
blunders, says the Gardener’s Monthly, that 
the common farmer and some others make 
with trees, none is so common or so hurtful, 
and which he is long finding out, and of 
which he might know so certainly, as the 
practice of cutting off lower limbs. All over 
the country nothing is more common than to 
see mutilated trees on almost every farm. Big 
limbs cut off near the body of the tree, and of 
course rotting to the heart. This is a great 
sin against nature. The very limbs neces- 
sary to protect the tree from wind and sun, 
and just where limbs are needed most, are 
cut away. But the greatest injury is the 
rotting that always takes place when a big 
limb is sawed off—too big to heal over, it 
must rot, and being kept moist by the grow- 
ing tree, is in the right condition to rot, and 
being on the body, the rotting goes to the 
heart and hurts the whole tree. It is com- 
mon all over the country to see large orchards 
mutilated in this way. We often see holes in 
the trees where big limbs have been cut 
away, where squirrels and even raccoons 
could crawl in. Perhaps the only reason 
these trimmers would give is that the lower 
limbs were easiest got at, and some would 
say they wanted to raise a crop under the 
tree. 


What Crops Leave in the Soil.— 
It has been found by some remarkable ex- 
periments made in Germany by Dr. Weiske 
and others that the stubble and roots left in 
the earth by crops that have been harvested 
add to the soil much more nutritive value 
than is commonly supposed. These experi- 
ments fully explain the great value of clover 
aS a preparatory crop for wheat, and for all 
other crops which are not manured with 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphates. 





The clover of a single acre has been found 
to leave nitrogen enough for 116 bushels of 
wheat, phosphoric acid enough for 114 bush- 
els, and potash enough for 78 bushels, 
Moreover, it is found that most of this valu- 
able material is left in the best possible con- 
dition for use. Whether the nitrogen of the 
clover comes wholly or partly from the soil, 
or from the air, it is certainly taken from a 
condition in which it is of little use to most 
crops, and is converted into an available one, 
so that practically the clover is a creator of 
nitrogen in the soil, as it is also an efficient 
purveyor of potash and phosphoric acid. 


Small Seeds in a Pound.—The 
number of seeds of wheat in one pound is 
10,500. 

The number of seeds in one pound of bar- 
ley is 15,400. 

The number of seeds in one pound of oats, 
20,000. 

The number of seeds in one pound of rye, 
23,000. 

The number of seeds in one pound of 
buckwheat, 25,000. 

The number of seeds in one pound of red 
clover, 249,600. 

The number of seeds in one pound of white 
clover, 686,400. 


Don’t Hitch Horses to Trees.— 
Why not? Because almost every horse will 
surely commence gnawing, gnawing the bark 
until the body of the tree is thoroughly 
girdled. Most horses appear to be endowed 
with a passion for gnawing large trees and 
nipping the tops of small ones, whenever 
they are driven so near that they can stretch 
eut the nose, and snatch a mouthful of 
thrifty branches. It is an inexcusable prac- 
tice to hitch horses to ornamental trees, or 
even to large fruit trees that have a large 
and tough bark.— Practical Farmer. 


Planting Potatoes.—A writer in 
the Columbia Republican concludes that his 
experience of the last twenty-five years goes 
to prove that the only advantage in planting 
large potatoes is the sustenance they afford 
to the growing tubers. If a large potato be 
planted uncut, it acts in some degree as man- 
ure, till decomposed, and is a great aid to the 
growing plants in times of drouth, while 4 
small one would produce neither of these 
benefits. But in rich soil, and in seasons of 
abundant rain, small potatoes will produce as 
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good crops as large ones. The usual prac- 
tice of cutting large potatoes into several 
pieces may be continued with general good 
results, according to the practice of farmers, 
for generations of time; but they should be 
cut lengthwise, each part to contain a por- 
tion of the eyes of the seed ends of the pota- 
toes. Planting in hills, about three feet 
apart, produces about the same crops that 
planting in drills does, the seed being placed 
a foot apart in the drills, but in less quantity 
than on the hill system. 


A Horse and a Donkey.—Some ani- 
mais have been known to act very much as 
some boys and girls sometimes act. Two 
horses shared the same stable, one of whom 
became very angry whenever the groom 
came in and petted the other horse. She 
would not eat, but showed her displeasure by 
kicking furiously. In another stable were a 
cow and a donkey. When the milk-maid 
came in and sat down on the stool by the cow, 
the donkey always came close to the woman 
and rested its head on hers until the milking 
was done; thus wistfully asking for a share 
of her attention. Which do you think was 
the wiser animal, the horse or the donkey? 
I have seen little children act like both of 
them. 


Exhaustion of Soil.—The exhaus- 
tion of the soil by constant cropping is a sub- 
ject that farmers can not study too carefully. 
It shows that where the drain upon the soil is 
continually going on, the supply of manure 
should also be unceasing andabundant. The 
four crops that make up the usual rotation in 
this country are wheat, grass, corn, and oats. 
These crops require for their growth the fol- 
lowing mineral substances, and, therefore, 
invariably abstract them from the soil in 
such proportion as the peculiar need of each 
crop calls for. The follcwing table shows 
the number of pounds of each mineral ele- 
ment taken from the soil by the several crops : 


Oats. 


Grain, 

40 bu. 

Straw, 
2,000 Ibs. 


41.71 Ibs. 
6.10 ** 


Hay. Corn. 
2i¢tons. Grain, 
50 bu. 
Stalke, 
4,000 lbs. 
76.3 Ibs. 
2.6 “* 


WHEAT. 

Grain, 

28 bu. 

Straw, 

2,500 Ibs. 

Potash. ... 30.81 Ibs. 
Soda, 4.04 * 


129.79 Ibs. 
4.30 “* 


Sulph. acid. 3.87 
Phos. acid.. 
Silica ....,. 


192.42. “* 


391.31 ** 230.1 * 





Wire Fences.—Says a correspondent 
of Jnter-Ocean who has had much experience 
with wire fences: “I would not recom- 
mend straight wire with patent barbs, as it is 
liable to break in cold weather. There isa 
twisted wire with barbs that does well, as it 
is said the twist will allow it to expand so 
that it will not break. Of this kind I have 
some on my own place. It is a perfect fence 
for any cattle or horses. I have three wires, 
and posts two rods apart, but on level ground 
they might be three or four rods apart.” 


The Use of Dynamite in Clearing 
Lanp.—The value of this explosive in agri- 
cultural operations has been favorably shown 
in a recent clearing of a tract of land in Ire- 
land. The land was so covered with bowl- 
ders as to be useless on account of the cost 
of removing them, until dynamite was tried. 
Charges of two ounces in a six-inch hole shat- 
tered immense sunken bowlders, so that they 
could be removed with ease, and the pieces 
used in building walls without dressing. 
Loose bowlders were broken up by placing 
charges of dynamite upon them and covering 
these with other bowlders. The explosion 
broke both the bowlders into fragments fit for 
building stone. We have seen dynamite 
used with perfect success in blowing stumps 
to pieces preparatory to the final clearing of 
forest-land. 


A Good Apple to Keep.—The writer 
in the Springfield Union says that on the 19th 
of July he ate the last apple of several barrels 
of Northern Spies, put into the cellar of a 
gentleman at South Deerfield, Mass., and 
which had only ordinary care. It would not be 
true to say that this specimen was as it would 
have been three or four months earlier, but 
it was the best apple, by all odds, that he 
ever ate so late in the season. It was not 
preserved by withering and partly drying up, 
as is the case with russets preserved till sum- 
mer, but was fresh, crisp, juicy, aromatic—a 
real apple, and not an apology for one. With 
more Northern Spy trees in eur orchards, 
and a little more attention paid to keeping 
them, it would be possibie to have apples in 
New England the entire year round. 


The plowman must go up and down, 
and whatever else may be done, there is no 
other but this long way to do the work well 
—Dutch Proverb. 
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[Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the gencral 
reader. Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





€o Our 


Tue PREssURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
ulions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
. close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters will not be considered. 

Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to.give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 

Ir AN INqurry Fam To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inqutrer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 


€ orrespoudents. 





Inturr1onaL Impressions. —“ How 
could the oracle that Creesus consulted at Del- 
phi, in Greece, give a true answer concerning 
his employment at that hour in Sardis, Asia 
Minor ’”’ B. M. 

Ans, There is a medium or ethereal substance 
of inconceivable subtility pervading the cosmical 
universe, which mirrors and transmits the im- 
pression of. every action, whether mental or 
physical. Persons of exquisite sensitivencss 
can detect these impressions, and those skilled 
in such matters are able, in addition, to render 
and interpret them. ‘I can see the present and 
the future,” says Apollonius, “‘as though it were 
in.a clear mirror.’? Young girls were usually 
appointed to the mantic office at Delphi, as be- 
ing especially pure and in wholesome bodily 
conditions; and their sensitiveness was inten- 
sified by the inhaling of a gas that oozed from 
the earth, which enabled them to perceive by 
preternatural powers matters at a distance, as, 
for example, what the Lydian king was doing. 
The faculty is innate, though generally smoth- 
ered by our every-day life. Yet it crops out 
frequently. Persons coming into the vicinity 
of others impress themselves upon their 
thoughts so as to be spoken about, before 
their presence is actually noted; and it is as- 
serted that an individual, by concentrating his 
mind upon another, however distant, will make 
him conscious of him, sometimes even to secing 
his form and hearing Wim speak. See 2 Kings, 
vi.: ** Elisha the prophet, that is in Israel, telleth 





the King of Israel the words that thou speakest 
in thy bed-chamber.” 


One-Sipep Sympatny.—* Why is it 
that some persons who are constantly giving 
comfort to others, and sympathizing with them, 
rarely, if ever, receive the same in return; but 
are treated instead as though they were above 
the want of either?” 


Ans. Sometimes from incapacity, sometimes 
from heedlessness, ignorance, or even a low sel- 
fishness on the part of those who reccived the 
benefit. A lesser nature can not take the meas- 
ure of a greater, any more than Sir Peter Park- 
er’s negro servant could measure the Atlantic 
ocean with a quart pot. No one is recorded as 
more sympathetic than: Jesus; yet when in his 
agony the red sweat oozed from: him the three 
chosen disciples slept, and he hud to endure his 
anguish alone. Many never think that a person 
who has aided them can ever want aught of the 
same kind. Besides, in these days, gratitude 
has degenerated to the Talleyrandic character ; 
good offices and sympathy which have been re- 
ceived may be forgotten or disregarded; but 
only those may be remembered from whom 
further favor or benefit is to be expeeted. 


. 

ReemeN FOR Weak Lvnes. — 
“Please prescribe the diet, exercise, and work 
most suitable for a person with weak lungs.” 

Ans. Any food that will hot create dyspepsia 
is good—the more nutritious the better. Un- 
bolted wheat flour is excellent; fine flour and 
fermented bread are to be generally shunned. 
Flesh should generally be used sparingly ; also 
starchy foods. Tea and coffee are seldom bene- 
ficial. The exercise should be regular and 
abundant, but always stopping short of fatigue. 
It should be taken in the open air, and, as far as 
possible, in the sunlight. But special precau- 
tion should be taken against raw winds and 
rain-storms. The work should be attractive, so 
as to occupy the mind, not too sedentary, not 
in a room with close atmosphere er draughts of 
cold air. It should never be prosecuted to fa- 
tigue, or toa late hour at night. Weak lungs 
are generally an effect of disordered digestion, 
and too much broodiig over one’s ailments and 
gloomy lot. There are also personal habits, 
especially of a mental character, that promote 
nervous disorder, and the lungs fail to act freely 
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when the integrity of the system is thus im- 
paired. But disease seldom originates in the 
lurf&s; it comes oftener as a secondary matter. 


CHARACTER FROM LIKENESSES.—*Can 


you give a correct description of character from 
likenesses, if they are properly taken for the 
purpose? I live more than a thousand miles 
from New York, and I am anxious to obtain a 
description of my character from your establish- 
ment if it can be done from portraits.’’ 

Ans. We have done thousands in this man- 
ner, and the numerous cordial letters we receive 
respecting them assure us that the work is well 
done. We have on our table a letter just re- 
ceived from a man in Colerado, to wit: 

“Messrs. 8. R. Wells & Co.: I received the 
description of my character in due time, and am 
pleased with its truthfulness, for it describes my 
character to a fraction. I am going to follow 
your instructions in regard to a pursuit. E.w.” 


Persons who desire to avai] themselves of our 
aid in this way, or any who would like to know 
about it, may send to us for the “‘ Mirror of the 
Mind,’ which will inform them how to have 
likenesses taken, what measurements of head 
and body are desired, and also what description 
of complexion and temperament would be use- 
ful to us in estimating the constitutional health, 
adaptations to particular pursuits, and also how 
parties would be adapted to each other in mar- 
riage, ete. 

Rep Nosrs.—“ I am troubled with a 
red nose. Please tell me what is its cause. I 
use no tea, coffee, tobacco, nor alcoholic liquors. 

J. W. M.” 

Ans. You may be troubled more or less with 
indigestion, which conduces to an irregularity, 
or lack of balance, on the partof the glandular 
system. One prominent cause of red noses is 
cold feet. Another cause, not so frequently 
thought of, is the wearing of a tight collar. At 
any rate your circulatory system is not in 
the state of freedom which is desirable, and the 
suffusion of your nasal protuberance is a symp- 
tom of some congestion. 


Domestic InrivENce.—S. R. W.— 
Some persons possess a powerful magnetism 
which may be exercised upon individuals of a 
certain temperamental susceptibility. The man 
you mention in such strong terms has a power- 
ful organization, a dominant will, and a fond- 
ness for showing his power, while the woman, 
his wife, is of a comparatively weak, subservient 
nature, lacking in the elements of positive indi- 
Viduality, Send stamp and we will furnish the 
circulars, catalogues, ete., you request. 


Dearness.—A. T. S.—A personal 


examination only could determine the cause of 





your deafness, whether it arise from an affection 
of the nerve, or injury to or thickening of the 
tympanum. It may be hereditary, as your an- 
cestors were so affected. Yet there is hope if 
you experience any improvement. 








What They Suv. 
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INFLUENCE OF ParENTs IN MouLp- 
InG CHARACTER —About thirty-five years ago, 
the writer lectured on the Science of Phrenology 
in Northern Ohio. On one occasion he was ex- 
amining the heads at his hotel, and the sitting- 
room was nearly filled by visitors. A boy about 
ten years old was presented by his father for 
examination. A description of his natural char- 
acter was given, and the boy disappeared in the 
crowd. 

An older brother was then examined, after 
which the father remarked: ‘‘ You have given 
this boy’s character correctly —better than I 
could have given it myself. Then, as I sup- 
posed, the boy first examined was again pre- 
sented. The father remarked: ‘‘1 would like to 
have you examine this boy again, I am not quite 
satisfied.” 

On re-examining, as I supposed, the first des- 
cription of character was re-affirmed. When 
suddenly, another boy—who to all appearance 
was the same boy I was examining stood before 
me—he was really the first one examined. The 
joke was now understood. The boys were twins 
—exact mates. With a deep interest I then ex- 
amined each head, and carefully compared them. 
No perceptible difference could I discover in the 
two heads, and it was claimed that the natural 
character of the two boys should be alike. 

The father then stated that the character of 
one of the boys was correctly given, and that 
the other was like him excepting in one particu- 
lar, that he was more fretful and peevish in tem- 
per. I then remarked that if what the father 
had suid was true, there must have been a differ- 
ence in the training of the two boys. The 
father then told us that the boy with a peevish 
disposition was nursed by his mother, who was 
sickly and fretful at the time, whiie the boy 
whose amiable disposition was what his phreno- 
lagical developments indicated, had been nursed 
and trained by a healthy, good-natured aunt. 

The father farther informed us that their 
school teacher could never distinguish one from 
the other by their looks or their capacity to 
learn—if one was absent it was scarcely known 
which one of the two it was. 

H. BUCKLEY. 
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MovunTAINS AND THEIR INFLUENCE.— 
I was born under the shadow of a lofty range 
of the Green Mountains. Thank God for that. 
The uplifting of soul, the longings for the 
grand, the heroic, with which they inspired me, 
has never vanished amid the stern realities of 
this work-a-day world. The dreams that I 
dreamed lying on the grass of our door yard, 
while gazing at their far summits, the merry 
times I had later, in climbing them with gay 
parties, the exaltation of soul with which pant- 
ing and exhausted I had gained their highest 
point, and with spread arms gave one grand 
‘all hail!’’ e’er sinking down to rest, comes 
back to me at this moment like a rush of wings. 
To me the very sight of mountain or hill is up- 
lifting. I seem to breathe freer, to rise above 
for the time being earth’s drag-downs. But, I 
am aware, many are quite otherwise affected by 
them. 

The first time I visited my native home, after 
my marriage and removal to a distant city, tak- 
ing with me my eldest daughter, to whom I had 
often described enthusiastically the charming 
scenery, how was I surprised as the fine, old 
mountain range green with the luxuriant foliage 
of June burst upon us, to see her shrink some- 
how within herself as though oppressed with a 
nameless fear. As the cars swept along she 
grew saddez, and upon arriving at our friend’s 
house, she sat down and burst into tears. And 
every day of our visit, which I shortened on the 
account, she seemed ill and desponding and 
tearful. We could not elicit a word of praise. 
No, she shiveringly declared, she did not like 
B—. Now, my younger daughter, visiting 
these scenes, agrees with me in their loveliness, 
their grandeur, their uplifting, strengthening in- 
fluence. 

We have a friend, a young married lady, who 
with her husband has recently removed to the 
Far West, to a small settlement nearly opposite 
Astoria, Oregon. She writes us, “I wish I 
could gire you an idea of the scenery about our 
home. Around on all sides but one, rise lofty 
mountains covered to the top with tall pine 
trees, some of them dead and fallen over,” and 
then she describes the appearance of some of 
them, and adds, ‘‘ Oh, it seems so awful to me, 
these mountains, somehow, that I.am homesick 
all the time.’’ Now these persons to whom 
mountains were so oppressive, were much alike 
in temperament. Both have a weak physical or- 
ganization, are of a strong social spirit, very 
much dependent on society and pleasant sur- 
roundings for their happiness, and not able to 
absorb themselves in books or literary pleasures. 

I believe it has passed into history that the 
natives of mountainous countries are more dar- 
ing and courageous, with more enthusiasm and 
sublimity of imagination, than the dwellers of 





plains, or the rolling prairies of the west. It 
has been said, ‘‘ You never can make a slavegf 
a mountaineer.” Judging from my own feel- 
ings, I think it would be a difficult matter at 
least. I tried to comfort my young friend at 
the west in my reply to her letter, by say‘ng, 
“that to me, the ‘terrible’ mountains all 
about her would seem like the near presence of 
God himself with great protecting arms; that I 
should need no better sanctuary (there was no 
church or place of worship in the settlement), 
and that I should call to mind constantly in my 
loneliness, were I in her place, the words, ‘ As 
the mountains are around about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is around about His saints.’’” She was 
motherless, and had buried her only child on the 
journey out, and that, doubtless, contributed 
much to her depression. 

How often and how prominent in Old Testa- 
ment descriptions do mountains and hills find 
place! I recall Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Horeb, 
Pisgah, Mount Ephraim, Carmel, and a host of 
others, all memorable for the display of God’s 
power. I recall the words of an old and beloved 
missionary now in Syria. He was visiting his 
home in Massachusetts some ten years ago, and 
at a meeting at which he presided, he said these 
words, which could not fail to find a responsive 
chord in my own heart. 

**T once took my two sons, and with a tent 
and’ provisions made a journey to the highest 
and loneliest portion of Mount Lebanon. We 
tarried there for a week far from the sight and 
sound of human beings, and, brethren, it was 
good to be there. And let me advise you when 
wearied with Jabors, harrassed by cares, or de- 
sponding in your religious life, togo away en- 
tirely from your fellow men into the mountains 
and commune with God.”’ 

Never shall I forget his words, his look, and I 
fain would often follow his example in thus 
seeking the hights, but alas, for the time, the 
means. Who shall give me these? But to 
those who can, “ Flee to your mountains.” 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


Wispom.— Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy 
getting get understanding.” 

This is the estimate and the advice of Solo- 
mon, confessedly the wisest of men. This lan- 
guage indicates that wisdom is not a thing that 
men are born with, that they bring into the world 
with them; it is not altogether a gift of nature, 
though organization has much to do with it; but 
it is also what may be acquired, may be begotten. 
James, in his Epistle, says, “‘If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.’’ There is a sense 
in which wisdom is the gift of God. God gave 
to Solomon a wise and an understanding heart, 
and this in answer to his prayer. No man can 
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be truly wise,who does not believe in God and 
worship Him, for “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” The highest wisdom 
comes through communion with Him. 

But there is a wisdom, or a part of wisdom, 
which does not come exclusively and alone by 
prayer. Everything good is God’s gift to us; 
yet many of these gifts only come to us by our 
own personal labor and effort. A good harvest 
isa rich blessing from God, yet we do not real- 
ize it without man’s work on the farm. It is so 
of wisdom ; it is of God to us, yet not without 
effort and endeavor on our own part. Now, wis- 
dom is knowledge, and the ability to use it right- 
ly, the right use of knowledge. The first part 
of wisdom, then, the first effort toward its acqni- 
sition is, to obtain knowledge; and as ‘‘ the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,”’ the 
first knowledge, or that which is of first import- 
ance, is the knowledge of God. It is important 
to remember that this does not grow, like the 
weeds in your garden, spontaneously and of 
themselves; it 1s necessary to seek for it, to la- 
bor to acquire it, to dig for it as for hidden 
treasures. To know God one must think about 
Him; study Him in His works, read of Him in 
His Word, read the thoughts of other men that 
are written, and compare with them your own 
reflections ; study them in the light of the revel- 
ation God has made of Himself. Correct views 
of God are of the highest importance. Wrong 
notions may make men afraid of Him, while true 
and correct apprehensions will imbue the mind 
with a genuine and blessed Godly fear. 

Other information is necessary, also, to wis- 
dom. Knowledge of ourselves, of our nature, 
and constitution, our capabilities, the object of 
our life and our destiny beyond, and the relation 
of the present to the life to come. This will be 
both an interesting and a profitable study. In 
the prosecution of this one will come upon 
sources of mental strength that he before was 
partially ignorant of. He will discover likewise, 
it may be, evils and causes of failure that will 
need to be avoided and guarded in order to wise 
conduct and life. 

A knowledge, also, of our fellowmen is im- 
portant; of the traits of character by which they 
are distinguished; of the various differences 
among men ia these respects; of the motives 
which actuate them, and the consequences of 
this and that course of life. Also some observa- 
tions of the world, of God’s government of it 
and providence in it. To observe God’s dealings 
with men, and to note the effects of certain ac- 
tions, and the application and operation of ver- 
tain laws in connection with life, is of great mo- 
Ment in the estimation of a wise man, and, in 
fact, go to make up his wisdom. 

These and a thousand like bragehes of knowl- 
edge will open up to the active mind, and these 





will be the materials, so to speak, of wisdom, or 
for its manifestation. I have said that wisdom 
consists in the right use of knowledge; this, 
then, involves or necessitates the culture and de- 
velopment of the mental faculties employed in 
the exercise of wisdom. Now, the first of these 
is Perception. By this we mean the power to 
receive and understand and evolve ideas and 
thoughts in the mind. There must be some 
capacity to evolve ideas from the mind itself, to 
originate thoughts. A well-cultured mind has 
within itself a well-spring of constant activity, 
and from this arises ever a variety of entertaining 
and inspiring thoughts; and this is in itself a 
constant source of pleasure and enjoyment, it 
realizes this in its own exercises and activities. 
But the primary capacity is the power-to enter- 
tain and comprehend ideas and to exercise the 
mind upon them. All persons have this more or 
less, but wisdom requires it in a large degree. 

Some persons only see half the thought that is 
proposed for their consideration; their power of 
perception is small, and they fail to grasp the 
idea in its entirety. It is not a little matter to 
be able to comprehend great thoughts in their 
breadth and fullness, to perceive them readily 
and at once; this is a power that only comes by 
exercise and culture, and is one of the character- 
istics of a wise man, or one of the powers requi- 
site to wisdom. 

Judgment is the next faculty or power neces- 
sary to wisdom. This is the ability to discern 
the similarity or dissimilarity, the propriety or 
impropriety, the advisability or unadvisability of 
certain thoughts or principles or courses of con- 
duct. This, acting with perception, gives the 
ability to entertain a variety of thoughts and 
principles, and out of them to choose and select 
that course which will be most proper and judi- 
cious under the circumstances. Together they 
embrace and comprehend such a power of per- 
ception, and such an exercise of judgment, as 
leads to a ready and prompt and judicious deci- 
sion in the premises. This is what we call com- 
mon sense, but which, in the high degree neces- 
sary to wisdom, is rather an uncommon quality. 

One other faculty is needed, and that is will, 
force of character, executive power, the energy, 
the force, the ability to put into practical opera- 
tion, to execute the decisions of the understand- 
ing and judgment. We place this will-power, 
this force of character, last, because it does not 
come into operation until perception and judg- 
ment have done their part, and not because it is 
not of equal importance and necessity with the 
others in the exercises of wisdom. 

Other mental qualities are employed and act 
in harmony and subordinately to these; and that 
exercise of the mind which brings into play the 
largest number of its powers, and in the greatest 
degree of efficiency, will result in the highest 
manifestation of wisdom. 

-The importance, therefore of cultivating and 
maturing the mind in its entirety, will commend 
itself to every one, and in so far us one does this, 
he is getting wisdom, getting understanding. 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


To see what is right and not to do it is want | 


of courage.— Confucius. 


A DoaR plaat wi’ a mon’s naam on’s a vaary 
goad thing, but a dinner plaat wi’ a mon’s din- 
ner on’s a better. 


Wuewn Lord Clive wrote to Jenner, the dis- 
coverer of vaccination, assuring him that if he 


came to London he would earn £10,000 a year, | 


Jenner replied, “‘ Shall I, who even in the morn- 
ing of my days sought the lowly and sequestered 
paths of life in the valley, and not the moun- 
tain, shall I, now my evening is fast approach- 
ing, hold myself up as an object-for fortune and 
for fame? Admitting it as a certainty that I ob- 
tain both, what stock should I add to my little 
fund of happiness? And as for fame, what is 
it? A gilded butt, forever pierced with the 
arrows of malignancy.” 


THE soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has 

made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

— Waller. 


I am strict and scrupulous in matters which 
do not much thwart my will, nor bear too hard 
upon flesh and blood. So pride thrives, and 
conscience is kept from being troublesome.— 
Rev. T. Adams. 


A MISSIONARY society is said to have adopted 
a device found on an ancient medal, which rep- 
resents a bullock standing between a plow and 
an altar, with the inscription, ‘‘Ready for 
either—ready for toil, or for sacrifice.” 


Have the courage to insure the property in 
your possession, and ee your debts in 
full. 


Ir is vain to put your finger in the water, and 
pulling it out, look for a hole; and equally vain 
to suppose that, however large a space you oc- 
cupy, the world will miss you when you die. 


Have the courage to cut the most agreeable 
acquaintance you have when you are convinced 
that he lacks principle; a friend should bear 
with a friend’s infirmities but not with his vices, 


One of the illusions is that the present hour 
is not the critical decisive hour. Write it on 


your heart that every day is the best day in the , 


year. No man has learned anything rightly until 


he knows that every day is doomsday.—Zimerson | 





MIRTH. é 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Your colors are beautiful,” said a highly 
rouged young lady to a portrait-painter. ** Yes,” 
said he, *‘ your ladyship and I deal at the same 
shop.”’ 

A CONFECTIONER who, twelve months ago, 
taught his parrot to say ‘ Pretty creature,” to 
every lady who entered his shop is now a mil- 
lionaire. [Guess not—ull women are not such 
fools. } 

A canpy store window displays, in worsted 


| letters, the inspiring text, ‘‘ The Lord will pro- 


vide.” A boy who passes daily says it ain’t so, 
and ‘“‘you can’t git no candy in there on the 
credit of Providence. Nickels is the only thing 
that gits them gum drops.” 

Tue following note was picked up on the 
bridge the other evening: 

** Deer O———,, for Heving’s sake don’t even 
look at me agin when paws about, hes just a rag- 
ing round, and i am hid in the seller a riting to 
you, good by. 

Here i am in the scller 

A tryin to write while i beller 

But, then, oh deer, i must make haste 
Good by you bunk of jujupaste. M.” 

Tue Detroit Post thinks Dean Stanley was not 
equal to bis opportunities in conducting the 
marriage ceremony of Prof. Tyndall. The dean 
might have asked the bride if she would take 
that anthropoid to be her co-ordinate, to love with 
her nerve-centers, and to cherish with her 
whole cellular tissue, until a final molecular dis- 
turbance shonl@ resolve his organism to its prim- 
itiveatoms. Buthe didn’t. 

ART received another awkward criticism from 
a free-and-easy young man. who recently meta 
sculptor in a social circle, and addressed him 
thus, ‘‘Er—er—so you are the man—er that 
makes—er—mud heads?’ And this was the ar- 
tist’s reply: ‘*Er—er—not.all of ’em; I didn’t 
make yours.” 

As a colored resident of Detroit was breasting 
the storm, with a new umbrella over his head, 
he was hailed by a friend and brother, who asked, 


| “*Is dat your umbrella?’ ‘ Yes, sah—cost me 


two dollars,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Mr. Sav- 
age,’’ said the other, very solemnly, “‘ when a 
man will buy a two-dollar umbrella to keep the 
wet off’'na fifty cent suit of clothes, what am 
de use to talk about economy? ”’ 

A FEw weeks since a Chicago drummer saw 4 
young lady plowing a field in Macoupin, Il 
He stopped to ask: 

‘* When do \ou begin cradling ? ” 

““Not until the heads are better filled than 
yours,’’ was the sententious reply. 

The young man passed musingly on. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shail enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and weinvite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, especially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. 


On Atconot.—A Course of six Cantor 
Lectures delivered before the Society of Arts. 
By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.A., M.D., etec., 
Fellow of the Royal College vf Physicians, 
ete. 12 mo; pp. 190. Price,-—. New York: 
The National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lishing House, 

This series of lectures have awakened deep 
attention in England, and their publication in 
America must have some effect, not only with 
the masses but also in that circle which is only 
affected by weight of authority in the considera- 
tion of important questions. An introduction to 
this American edition is given from the pen of 
Dr. Willard Parker, whose opinion is highly res- 
pected on this side of the Atlantic. In the 
course of these lectures Dr. Richardson discusses 
the various forms of alcoholic beverages in com- 
mon use as weil as the forms of alcoho] known 
to chemistry, and their effects upon the human 
system. The effect of alcohol upon the blood is 
one of disturbance, causing the red corpuscles 
to run too closely together and alter in form, and 
to become impaired in function. One of its pri- 
mary effects is the quickening of the pulse,and a 
corresponding weakening of thestrength. But the 
most important effect is that which it produces 
in the brain, both physiologically and mentally. 
Dr. Richardson does not regard alcohol as a sub- 
stance out of which the animal tissues are formed, 
but at the most a heat producer; in this respect, 
however, his own careful experiments, extend- 
ing over a space of three years, led him to the 
conclusion that alcohol ‘‘ is decomposed by oxi- 
dation at the expense of the oxygen which ought 
to be applied for the natural heating of the body,” 
and that while it may produce an increase of 
temperature at the surface, there is a decline at 
the centers of the body, a condition which is cer- 
tainly in a high degree injurious. He is also of 
Opinion that * the systematic administration of 
alcohol for the purpose of giving and sustaining 
strength is an entire delusion.” Taken alto- 
sether, the work is an admirable campaign vol- 
ume for the use of temperance advocates, com- 
ing, as it does, from an indi&putable scientific 
source, 








Laprigs’ Fancy Work. — Hints and 
Helps to Home Taste and Recreations. By 
Mrs. C. 8. Jones and Henry T. Williams, au- 
thor of ‘‘Household Elegancies.” Vol. II. Wil- 
liam’s Household Series. One vol. octavo; 
pp. 301. Price, in musliv, $1.50. New York: 

enry T. Williams. 

Our “Excursion” friend Williams has added 
another to his useful and beautiful “* Household 
Series,”’ in which he has succeeded in exhibiting 
his usual degree of taste, leaving very little, if 
anything to be desired in that direction. It is 
very fully illustrated, printed on new and clear 
type and fine paper. The following are the 
topics treated of in these pages: ‘* Paper Flow- 
ers,”’ with 33 engravings; ‘‘ Feather Work,” 28 
engravings; ‘‘Hair Work,” 25 engravings ; ‘‘Rus- 
tie Pictures,”’ 16 engravings ; ‘‘ Easter Crosses,”’ 
64 engravings; ‘‘ Fire-plac@Papers,” 25 engrav- 
ings; ‘“ Shrines,” 2 engravings ; ‘‘ Straw-work,” 
8 engravings; ‘*Shell-work,” 40 engravings; 
‘** Bead-work,’’ 18 engravings. The miscellane- 


ous department contains 108 illustrations. An 
interesting book truly. 


Tue Retations or tHE Sexes. By 
. Mrs. E. B. Duffy, author of ‘* What Womer 
Should Know,” ‘ No Sex in Education,” ete. 
12 mo; cloth; pp. 320. Price, $2. New York: 

Wood & Holbrook. 

This book is another contribution to the liter 
ature of human sexuality, but unlike most of the 
books of the sort which are permitted to circu- 
late, it is not the production of a mercenary 
** doctor’ who serds it out to advertise himself, 
and some ‘wonderful’? medicines which he 
only knows how to compound. Therefore it is 
far from being a superficial consideration of the 
important topics naturally embraced by the sub- 
ject, but an earnest, thoughtful treatise by a lady 
who has given herself to the special study of the 
human organization in its primary stages and 
early development. 

But this volume, afterall, is only a discussion 
of topics which, as Mrs. Duffey properly says, 
‘form the basis of nine-tenths of the novels of 
the day, which are read with delight and ap- 
proved by a large and not even wicked class of 
readers,’’ and she mentions ‘‘Cometh up as a 
Flower,”’ *‘ Red as a Rose is She,”’ and ‘* Ouida’s”’ 
fictions in illustration of the truth of the remark. 
Vailing the grave importance of the statement 
she hus to make, she aims to “ be reverent but 
plain, that no one shall misunderstand.”” A 
woman, it is but natural that the author should 
incline to some special pleading in behalf of 
woman’s superiority and ancient wrongs, but iu 
this she tells some hard truths which it would 
be well for society were they appreciated in the 
light of their practical effects. A good deal of 
interesting incident in the history of human 
social life is embraced in the discussion of the 
different phases of sexual relationship, and in- 
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ferences to the shame—or credit—of our “‘civiliz- 
ed”’ methods of fashion are drawn from the prac- 
tices in heathen and barbarous lands. Although 
she is extravagant sometimes, nevertheless, we 
like the spirit with which Mrs. Duffey defends 
the institution of marriage against the aspira- 
tions of corrupt free-loveism, and also the 
strength of her denunciation of the sentiments 
tolerated even in our best society with regard to 
prostitution. Taken altogether, the book is 
worthy of an extended and careful reading. 


First AnNuAL Report OF THE SEC- 
retary of the State Board of Health of the 
State of Michigan for the year ending Sept. 
30th, 1873. 


Turrp ANNUAL Report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Health of the State of Michi- 
gan for the year ing Sept. 30, 1875. 

FourtsH ANNvAL Report of the Secretary of the 
State of Michigan, Relating to the Registry 
and Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
for the year 1870, 


Firta ANNvAL Report of the Secretary of the 
State of Michigan, Relating to the Registry, 
and Return of Births, Murriages, and Deaths 
for the year 1871. 


Laws OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, Relating té 
the Public Health, Compiled and Published 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
State in Pursuance of Joint Resolution No, 18, 
of the Session Laws of 1875. 

The above documents have been received from 
Mr. Henry B. Baker, the Secretary of the 
Michigan Board of Health. They show that the 
authorities of Michigan are keenly alive to the 
need of sanitary regulations if the public health 
is to be promoted. They are valuable as com- 
pilations of important statistics relating tie 
health and disease of communities, the use of 
poison in agriculture, the influence of occupa- 
tions upon health, the architecture of public 
buildings, the disposal of garbage and waste pro- 
ducts, ete. The First Report contains an ex- 
tended account of investigations made into the 
character of the illuminating oils in common 
use, and exposes many of the dangerous compo- 
sitions which have been hawked through the 
country. 

Accompanying these documents are several 
forms such as are issued to local officers and 
agents for the more effectual procuration of the 
data required by the State Secretary. The 
thoroughness of detail exhibited is a model 
worthy the imitation of States older than Michi- 
gan. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


A New Portrait oF GENERAL BoLivar. We 
have received from Mr. F. Duque, of 763 Broad- 
way, an excellent portrait in lithography of the 
late Simon Bolivar, the founder of the South 
American republics, Bolivia, New Grenada, 





Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru. The character of 
the head and face is forceful, ambitious, intense, 
aggressive, in a marked degree, showing that 
the artist has done his work well in portraying 
the features of the adventurous man. 


THE Delineator, for May, from Messrs. E. But- 
terick & Co., of New York. It illustrates and 
describes the freshest novelties of costume for 
ladies, misses, and children, and gives detailed 
information respecting dress materials, trim- 
mings, millinery, lingerie, and pretty work-table 
knick-knacks. Subscription price, $1. 

THE WEATHER Review of the War Depart- 
ment for the month of March is interesting for 
its array of statistics covering the whole coun- 
try. The most noticeable features which it 
reports for the month are: The large number 
of extensive and destructive storms; the excess 
of precipitation in all the districts but two; the 
low average temperatures except at the Pacific 
coast stations; the rising of the Mississippi 
River above the “‘ danger line’’ from Cairo to 
some distance below Vicksburg, and the destrue- 
tive floods in New England and portions of Illin- 
ois at the close of the month. 

Messrs. Dopp, Mgap & Co. are about to pub- 
lish ‘*A Life of Benjamin Franklin,”’ the con- 
cluding volume of Abbott’s Pioneers and Patri- 
ots; and a Pennsylvania mining story entitled 
“Free, Yet Forging their Own Chains.” 


THAT BANNER A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
Old Words by B. Devere. Music by Eddie 
Fox. Price 50 cents, including five views of 
Centennial buildings 50 cents. F. W. Helmick, 
Cincinnati, O. * 


Metric SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
—An appeal to the public for the general adop- 
tion of this excellent metliod’ of determining 
quantity. By the Boston Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 


THe BANKER’S MAGAZINE AND STATISTICAL 
Register for April contains a good list of sub- 
jects. An article on stock speculation treats 
the subject in a candid manner, discussing it us 
nothing better than gambling, and so to be 
avoided by the wise. To quote an admonitory 
passage—" Most of the outsiders who enter the 
street (Wall) with money, not only lose every 
dollar they possess, but sacrifice their reputation 
and oftentime their health besides.’’ 

Tue RESULT OF THE BROOKLYN ADVISORY 
CounciL oF 1876, tegether with the Letters of 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Timothy Dwight, etc., ete. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. Price 15 cents. 


F. W. Hetmick’s List oF COUNTERFEIT 
Notes now in Circulation in the United States; 
also a Description of Genuine Bank Nuvtes. 
Price, 25 cents. F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O. 
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